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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

CONDITION  or  THK  GRAIN  CROl'. 

\  Mr.  William  (iooclwin,  of  the  aiithorizcci  Grain  Inspection  of 
tile  river  Plate,  in  speaking  of  the  present  wheat  crop  of  the 
.Arffcntine  Republic  in  a  communication  to  the  South  .American 

[  Journal,  dated  Buenos  Ayres,  Nov’ember  14,  says: 

There  is  now  every  prospect  of  a  really  satisfactory  wheat  crop,  and 
another  fortniRlit  will  see  coiniiienceiiient  of  harvest.  During  the  past 
two  months  we  have  had  the  usual  alarms  about  injury  from  frost,  hail, 
locusts  and  excessive  rain,  but  the  season  has  really  been  free  from 
violent  changes  of  temperature,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  quality 
of  the  crop  will  be  good.  The  cool  weather  and  occasional  rains  have 
favored  the  growing  maize  crop  without  much  affecting  the  condition  of 
the  large  amount  that  remains  for  shipment.  Linseed  promises  to  be  a 
good  crop  in  most  parts,  and  will,  probably,  come  forward  earlier  than 
usual.  Taken  all  round,  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  exceptionally  good,  and  low  prices  don’t  seem  to  have  much 
effect  upon  production  in  any  branch,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  the  large 
influx  of  immigrants  who  must  come  if  wheat-growing  is  to  increase 
rapidly. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  LIVK  STOCK. 


In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  <;ro\vin«i  traffic  in  live 
.stock  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
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Ayres  has  issued  the  following  decree  requiring  the  railways 
doing  business  in  that  province  to  provide  themselves  with 
cars  especially  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  animaU,  and  also 
to  provide  other  conveniences  necessary  to  the  business.  The 
following  is  the  decree  upon  this  subject.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  companies  are  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  cars  of  any 
particular  pattern : 

1.  On  the  expiration  of  three  months  frotn  the  date  of  the  decree  no 
railway  company  can  keep  live  stock  in  their  cars  for  more  than  28  hours 
from  the  time  such  stock  entered  said  cars. 

2.  On  the  expiration  of  2S  hours  the  railway  companies  shall  dischar>{e 
the  animals  into  corrals,  where  they  shall  be  supplied  with  forage  and 
water  and  allowed  a  rest  from  4  to  8  hours;  but  this  article  shall  not 
apply  where  in  the  railway  cars  the  animals  are  supplied  with  food  and 
water  and  have  room  to  lie  down.  All  expenses  are  to  be  covered  by  the 
railway  with  the  exception  of  the  forage. 

3.  Where  the  transport  of  animals  shall  be  over  different  lines,  all  lines 
shall  be  considered  as  one.  and  the  company  where  the  violation  of 
these  rules  occur  shall  be  liable  for  the  fine. 

4.  The  fine  on  the  railways  shall  be  52(X)  (national  currency)  for  every 
hour  over  the  specified  time. 

3.  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  this  decree  the  railway  compa¬ 
nies  shall  have  at  all  stations  of  the  first  and  second  category  corrals  and 
platforms  for  loading  cattle  according  to  the  general  law  of  railways,  and 
the  Department  of  Engineers  shall  speeify  the  stations  where  they  are  to 
be  put  up. 

6.  Stationmasters  shall  mark  in  their  books  and  the  way-bills  the  hour 
and  number  of  live  stock  cars  applied  for,  under  the  penalty  of  <2ck). 

7.  Whenever  the  animals  have  suffered  damage  through  the  fault  of 
the  company  it  shall  incur  a  fine  of  !!!2oo  per  car,  when  the  animals  are 
hurt  or  wounded,  and  #4(X)  per  car  in  case  of  death. 


THK  HOT  HATHS  OF  IT’KNTK  DHL  I\CA. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  adequate  and  attractive  accom¬ 
modations  at  the  hot  batlis  of  Puente  del  Inca  in  the  Andes. 
These  baths  are  .said  to  possess  the  finest  properties  for  the 
healing  of  rheumatism,  blood  and  skin  diseases  known  in  the 
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world.  They  are  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Transandine  Rail¬ 
way.  and  are  only  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  present 
•Ari^entine  terminus  of  the  line.  It  is  thought  that  in  a  short 
time  the  railway  will  be  e.vtended  to  that  point,  w'here  it  is 
intended  to  make  an  attractive  railway  station.  Speaking  of 
the  climate  of  this  region  a  writer  says  : 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  such  a  combination  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  ideal  climate  for  the  cure  of  phthisis  he  found  as  in  the 
valley  lyiii}'  between  the  cast  and  west  ranges  of  the  Argentine  Andes. 
The  latitude  is  the  one  which  gives  the  requisite  temperature.  The 
elevation  ensures  an  atmosphere  bracing,  and  in  the  words  of  Darwin 
when  writing  of  this  particular  valley,  “  resplendently  clear,”  and  due 
to  the  barrier  opposed  to  the  rain  clouds  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west  by 
the  Western  range,  and  the  long  distance  from  the  .Atlantic  on  the  east, 
the  climate  is  intensely  dry,  while  at  the  same  time  an  abundant  snppU' 
of  river  water  from  the  melting  snows  renders  a  rainfall  unnecessary. 


SILK  .\NT)  COTTf^N  INDUSTRIKS. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  and  .stimulating  the  cultivation 
of  sdk  and  the  utilization  of  te.xtile  fabrics,  the  government  of 
the  ])rovince  of  Santa  I'e  has  enacted  legislation  whereby  the 
cord  and  weaving  factories  and  starch  factories  are  e.xempted 
from  all  fiscal  taxes  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  tlating  from 
September  25,  1895. 

In  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  silk  and  cotton,  the 
following  executive  decree  has  been  issued: 

LAW  i:STABLIvSHIN('.  PRKMU'M.S  I'OR  THK  PROMOTION  OF 

THK  SILK  INDFSTRY  AND  THK  Cl’LTI V.VriON  OF  COTTON. 

.Article  i.  The  Kxccutive  power,  through  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  shall  for  a  term  of  five  years  cause  to  be  expended  a  sum  not 
exceeding  #20,000  annually,  for  the  promotion  of  the  silk  industry  and 
the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

.Art.  2.  The  distribution  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article  shall  take  place  in  the  following  manner: 

(I.)  I'or  every  thou.sand  mulberry  trees  planted,  and  not  over  two  years 
old,  #So,  national  money,  shall  be  given. 
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(2.)  I'or  every  20  kilo>franis  cf  cocoons  jiAthered,  >40. 

(A  )  I'or  every  50  kiloj^rains  of  silk  spun  and  woven  in  the  province. 
<200. 

(4.)  For  every  hectare  of  cotton  grown,  550. 

Art.  a.  .All  land  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  of  niulherry 
trees,  and  an  additional  area  ten  times  greater,  if  owned  by  the  same 
proprietor,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  property  tax. 

.Art.  4.  The  Executive  Power  shall  fix  the  time  and  method  for  <lis- 
tributing  the  premiums  accorded. 

.Art.  5.  Ect  this  be  communicated,  etc. 

Sessions  Chamber,  25  September,  1S95. 


TOH.ACCO  TAX. 

(I'rom  I'nited  States  Consular  Reports  for  January,  1S96. ) 

Minister  Buchanan,  under  date  of  October  14,  1895,  advises 
the  Department  of  the  adoption  by  the  Argentine  Government 
of  an  internal  tax  on  tobacco  and  cigars.  It  provides  for  a 
graded  tax  in  proportion  to  the  selling  price  of  the  article.  A 
regulation  which  requires  the  .stamp  to  be  attached  to  each 
cigar  has  created  dissatisfaction. 


C(  )MMKRC1AL  PROJKCT.S. 

From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  the  following  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  commercial  projects  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are 
taken  : 

Canadian  capitalists  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  project  of  an 
electric  street  railway  in  Buenos  .Ayres.  The  city  has  7<x),fxx5  inhabitants 
and  there  are  only  two  streets  in  which  the  electric  company  has  not  the 
right  to  lay  down  tracks.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Canadian  capitalists  by  j.  Arthur  Maguire,  Consul  (leneral  in  yuebec  for 
the  .Argentine  Republic,  and  several  men  of  wealth,  who  apparently  have 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  future  of  their  own  country  to  invest  their 
money  at  home,  are  joining  the  promoters  of  the  Buenos  .Ayres  railway 
enterprise. 
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It  may  not  be  ktiown  j^eiierally  that  the  Canadian  export  trade  with 
the  Arjrcntine  Repnblie,  which  ten  years  ago  was  only  #2<w,(kx>,  now 
amounts  to  $4,(xx>,cxx)  a  year. 

Almost  all  the  agricnltnral  implements  and  machinery  used  in  the 
Republic,  and  many  other  manufactured  goods  that  might  be  made  and 
expi)rted  from  the  I’nited  States  more  cheaply,  are  obtained  from 
(*ntario.  and  this  trade  is  increasing  annually,  although  those  interested 
in  it  are  careful  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  it  for  fear  of  arousing 
com])etition. 


TKANSPOR TATION  OP  WHKAT. 

-Mr.  I'l.  L.  Baker,  I’nited  States  Consul  at  Buenos  .\yres,  in  a 
coinniunication  dated  September  jOtli,  whicli  is  published  in 
full  in  the  I’nited  States  Consular  Reports  for  December,  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  Department  of  State  a  leni^thy  report  on  the  subject 
of  the  e.\))enses  incident  to  the  transportation  and  handlin'^  of 
wheat  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  I'rom  the  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  e.xtracts  are  made,  which  will  be  found  of  general  interest: 

I'ACIIJTIHS  l-OR  OKTTINC.  WHKAT  To  MARKl”!'. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  facilities  for  getting  Argentine  wheat  to 
market  are  not  in  any  respect  so  many,  so  good,  or  so  prompt  as  they 
are  in  the  I'nited  Sl.ates.  The  mimber  of  railways  running  through  the 
wheat  regions  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  accommodations  the 
country  is  yet  able  to  afford,  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and  is 
waiting  to  be  moved,  are  seldom  etjual  to  the  immediate  pressure.  The 
demand  for  cars  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  wheat  has  to  wait 
until  its  turn  in  the  a])plication  for  transportation  has  been  reached. 
Rut.  of  course,  the  railway  companies  are  interested  in  meeting  this  call 
for  rolling  stock  as  promptlv  as  possible,  and.  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
will  increase  their  facilities  in  this  respect. 

WANT  OK  SU1TTC1I:NT  INTKRIOR  DKPOSITS. 

.Another  drawback  which  the  grain  men  have  to  contend  with  is  that 
there  are  very  few  interior  storehouses  for  the  general  storage  of  grain. 
Producers  have  to  depend  on  the  railway  companies,  and  they  are  greatly 
lacking  in  shelter  for  grain  while  it  is  awaiting  shipment.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  fur  export  has  increased  so  recently,  and  so  suddenly,  that 
the  warehouses,  or  f^a/fiores,  along  their  lines,  which  previously  were 
enual  tt)  the  calls  upon  them,  are,  in  the  wheat  season,  insufficient  to 
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meet  the  calls  for  jjrain  which  is  waiting  for  cars.  This,  also,  will  he 
remedied  in  time.  In  the  two  or  three  seasons  past,  however,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  ruined  by  exposure  at  the  rail¬ 
way  stations.  When  rollinj;  stock  is  not  ready,  and  there  is  storajje 
room,  the  railway  companies  aj^ree  to  receive  and  take  care  of  the  urain 
for  a  limited  number  of  days  without  charge. 

COST  PROM  THK  FARM  TO  THK  ST.VriON. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  from  the  farm  to  the  ])ort 
of  export,  of  course  it  can  only  be  considered  in  a  general  way  or  by  way 
«)f  average.  So  far  as  the  expense  from  the  farm  to  the  railway  station 
is  concerned,  when  the  farmer  has  his  own  sufficient  teams  and  wagons, 
it  is  little  more  than  the  interest  on  their  cost  and  the  outlay  for  any 
extra  hands  which  may  be  required.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  teams 
is  merely  nominal,  as  they  are  seldom  fed,  but  live  on  the  grasses  which 
grow  spontaneously  throughout  the  pampas. 

COST  FROM  THK  STATION  TO  THIC  FORT. 

-As  to  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  station  to  the  port  of  export, 
each  railway  has  its  own  tariff,  graded  according  to  the  distance  to  the 
place  of  <leliverv  or  the  competition  it  has  with  other  railways.  The 
principal  shipping  ports  are  Rosario  and  Kuenos  Ayres,  but  all  along 
the  Parana  and  I'niguay  rivers  there  are  points  where  grain  is  exported 
<lirectly  in  ocean-going  vessels.  The  Parana  river  can  generally  be 
counted  on  for  from  iq  to  21  feet  of  water,  though  a  bar  at  Martiti  (larcia 
Island,  in  the  Ka  Plata  river,  sometimes  causo  a  delay  t<»  vessels  trying 
to  get  out.  The  lesser  ports,  where  carg(jes  of  wheat  are  put  on  board, 
are  Colastine.  near  the  city  t>f  Santa  Fe  ;  Hianente,  in  Kntre  Rio>,  just 
below  the  city  of  Paran.'i,  and  Ville  Con^titucion,  .San  Nicolas,  San  Pedro. 
/Curate  and  Compana,  on  the  river  Parana  de  lot  Palmos,  and  Conce])- 
cion,  on  the  rruguay  river.  t>n  the  Ka  Plata  ri\er  is  the  city  of  Ka  Plata 
and  the  Kiitenada  .Mole,  ami  on  the  Atlantic  coatt  the  port  of  llahia 
Itlanca.  The  largest  |>ortion  of  the  wheat  juoduct.  however,  is  thipju-d 
from  Rosario,  that  being  the  most  comenieiit  port  for  nearly  all  the 
wheat  growing  regions  ol.  the  Pri>\inn'  of  .S.mta  l'<‘.  Ilnenos  Ayres 
comes  next,  the  facilities  it  possessi-s  fui  shippers  being  the  .Mercado 
t'entral,  the  Sontlu  in  Railw.iy  elevator  .ind  the  Calalines  deposits  The 
new  dotks,  which  otlieiwise  would  Iw  most  coiixetiieiit.  .ire  not  \et  pto- 
\lde<l  w  Itll  ele\ atol  s  ol  deposits. 

Ml  Willl.ini  I '•(Miilw  III,  .inthori/.eil  l'•t.lln  Inspeitoi  ol  the  Rixet  Pl.ite. 
li.is  .dso  ma  onlx  liiinished  me  with  niiuli  infoMii.itioii  on  the  snb|ett 
ol  llir  tt.ilis|Hii|,ilion  of  wlii'.it  in  the  Argentine  Ripnblic.  lint  lii-  has 
snbniitlid  to  nil  tin  .idx.iiiii  shiilsol  .1  ImmiV  on  "Win. it  K.iising  in  tin 
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River  I’latc,"  which  is  full  of  interest.  Takinj;  the  average  of  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage  of  wheat  to  Rosario  and  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  estimates  the 
cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  wheat  from  the  farms,  not  including  ware¬ 
house  charges,  at  <7  per  ton,  Argentine  paper  currency,  equal  to  about 
>2.20  gold.  In  reference  to  the  actual  working  expenses  of  grain  in  the 
p«)rt  of  Buenos  Ayres,  he  says: 

"  The  average  cost  of  transporting  wheat  in  bags  from  the  .\rgentine 
farmer’s  carts  to  the  steamer’s  hold  is  only  about  lo  or  15  per  cent,  of  its 
market  value  at  the  seaboard." 


WHEAT  DETOSITS  IN  Bl’ENOS  AVRE.S. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  wheat  storage  at  the  ports  of  export. 
1  have  to  say  that  there  are  here  no  such  structures  as  we  call  elevators 
in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  most  important  structure  for  the  storage  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  the  Central  Market  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  covered  buildings  in  the  world. 


CHARGES  OE  THE  Cl'.NTRAL  MARKET. 


The  charges  of  the  Central  Market  have  been  furnished  to  me  as 
follows: 

I'or  receiving  wheat  by  carts  or  cars,  intended 
h)r  sale,  with  the  right  «>f  six  days  deposit 

free .  . per  i,o(jo  kilogr.uns,  >  9t> 

I'or  receiving  over  the  mole  from  vessels  with 

the  same  right .  do  yo 

I'or  delivering  to  carts  in  bags . per  i<x>  kilogram>.  05 

I'or  delivering  »)ver  the  mole  in  bags  .  ilo  05 

I'or  ir.tnsfcrring  from  one  pa'l  of  the  ileposits 

to  another  .  do  oi 


I'or  sior.igc  per  month: 

In  bags . 

In  bulk  . 

I’tir  weighing  .ind  deli\ering 

I’oi  saeking  . 

I’or  'hoveling  .itiil  .lo'orting 
lot  'fw  ing  b.ig' 
l  or  III. iking  b.ig' 

MI  tln  »e  1  h.ltgeo  .Iff  III  p.ipt  I 


.  lo  o, 

.  do  oS 

. per  1.0  o  kilograms.  v 

....  do  ,0 

do  IS 

.  V  .It  h,  o| 

r  hiindted,  ;o 

iiioto  v .  wottli  .ilMiiit  t's  on  th«  dollar 


L 
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(2.)  I'or  every  20  kilonraiiis  c  f  cocoons  jjathered,  #40. 

(3  )  I'or  every  30  kilograms  of  silk  spun  and  woven  in  the  province. 
#200. 

(4.)  For  every  hectare  of  cotton  grown,  #50. 

Art.  3.  .All  land  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  of  niulherry 
trees,  and  an  additional  area  ten  times  greater,  if  owned  by  the  same 
proprietor,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  property  tax. 

Art.  4.  The  Executive  Power  shall  fix  the  time  and  method  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  premiums  accorded. 

Art.  5.  Let  this  be  communicated,  etc. 

Sessions  Chamber,  25  September,  i<S95. 


TOHACCO  TAX. 

(I'rom  I'nited  States  Consular  Reports  for  January,  1X96.) 

.Minister  Buchanan,  under  date  of  October  14,  1895,  advises 
the  Department  of  the  adoption  by  the  Arjjentine  Government 
of  an  internal  tax  on  tobacco  and  cigars.  It  provides  for  a 
graded  tax  in  proportion  to  the  selling  price  of  the  article.  .\ 
regulation  which  requires  the  .stamp  to  be  attached  to  each 
cigar  has  created  tlissatisfaction. 


C(  ).M  M KRCT A L  PR( )J  KCTS. 

From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  the  following  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  commercial  projects  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are 
taken  : 

Canadian  capitalists  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  project  of  an 
electric  street  railway  in  Buenos  .Ayres.  The  city  has  7(x),ooo  inhabitants 
and  there  are  only  two  streets  in  which  the  electric  company  has  not  the 
right  to  lay  down  tracks.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Canadian  capitalists  by  J.  Arthur  Maguire,  Consul  C.eneral  in  Quebec  for 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  several  men  of  wealth,  who  apparently  have 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  future  of  their  own  country  to  invest  their 
money  at  home,  are  joining  the  promoters  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  railway 
enterprise. 
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It  may  j«ot  be  known  generally  that  the  Canadian  export  trade  with 
the  Argentine  Republic,  which  ten  years  ago  was  only  #2cx),ooo,  now 
amounts  to  f4,<xx),ooo  a  year. 

Almost  all  the  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  used  in  the 
Republic,  and  many  other  manufactured  goods  that  might  be  made  and 
exported  from  the  Unite<l  States  more  cheaply,  are  obtained  from 
t)ntario.  and  this  trade  is  increasing  annually,  although  those  interested 
in  it  are  careful  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  it  for  fear  of  arousing 
competition. 


rKANSPORTATION  OK  \VHKAT. 

.Mr.  1C.  1-.  Baker,  United  States  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a 
comnninication  dated  September  30th,  which  is  published  in 
full  in  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  December,  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  Department  of  State  a  lengthy  report  on  the  subject 
of  the  e.xpenses  incident  to  the  transportation  and  handling  of 
wheat  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  I'rom  the  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  made,  which  will  be  found  of  general  intere.st : 

l  ACII.ITIE.S  FOR  GETTING  WHEAT  TO  MARKET. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  facilities  for  getting  Argentine  wheat  to 
market  are  not  in  any  respect  so  many,  so  goo<l.  or  so  prompt  as  they 
are  in  the  I'nited  Slates.  The  inimber  of  railways  running  through  the 
wheat  regions  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  accommodations  the 
country  is  yet  able  to  afford,  after  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and  is 
waiting  to  be  moved,  are  seldom  equal  to  the  immediate  pressure.  The 
demand  for  cars  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  wheat  has  to  wait 
until  its  turn  in  the  application  for  transportation  has  been  reached. 
But.  of  course,  the  railway  companies  are  interested  in  meeting  this  call 
for  rolling  stock  as  promptly  as  possible,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
will  increase  their  facilities  in  this  respect. 

WANT  OF  .SUFFICIENT  INTERIOR  DEPOSITS. 

■Another  drawback  which  the  grain  men  have  to  contend  with  is  that 
there  are  very  few  interior  storehouses  for  the  general  storage  of  grain. 
Producers  have  to  depend  on  the  railway  companies,  and  they  are  greatly 
lacking  in  shelter  for  grain  while  it  is  awaiting  shipment.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  for  export  has  increased  so  recently,  and  so  suddenly,  that 
the  warehouses,  or  nalpores,  along  their  lines,  which  previously  were 
equal  to  the  calls  upon  them,  are,  in  the  wheat  season,  insufficient  to 
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meet  the  calls  for  j^rain  which  is  waitinj?  for  cars.  This,  also,  will  be 
remedied  in  time.  In  the  two  or  three  seasons  past,  however,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  ruined  by  exposure  at  the  rail¬ 
way  stations.  When  rolliii}'  stock  is  not  ready,  and  there  is  storage 
room,  the  railway  companies  agree  to  receive  and  take  care  of  the  grain 
for  a  limited  number  of  days  without  charge. 

COST  FROM  THU  FARM  TO  THU  STATION. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  from  the  farm  to  the  port 
of  export,  of  course  it  can  only  be  considered  in  a  general  way  or  by  way 
of  average.  So  far  as  the  expense  from  the  farm  to  the  railway  station 
is  concerned,  when  the  farmer  has  his  own  sufficient  teams  and  wagons, 
it  is  little  more  than  the  interest  on  their  cost  and  the  outlay  for  any 
extra  hands  which  may  be  required.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  teams 
is  merely  nominal,  as  they  are  seldom  fed,  but  live  on  the  grasses  which 
grow  spontaneously  throughout  the  pampas. 

COST  FROM  THU  STATION  TO  THU  PORT. 

As  to  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  station  to  the  port  of  export, 
each  railway  has  its  own  tariff,  graded  according  to  the  distance  to  the 
place  of  delivery  or  the  competition  it  has  with  other  railways.  The 
principal  shipping  ports  are  Rosario  and  Huenos  Ayres,  but  all  along 
the  ParanA  and  Uruguay  rivers  there  are  points  where  grain  is  exported 
directly  in  ocean-going  vessels.  The  Parand  river  can  generally  be 
counted  on  for  from  19  to  21  feet  of  water,  though  a  bar  at  Martin  Garcia 
Island,  ill  the  La  Plata  river,  sometimes  causes  a  delay  to  vessels  trying 
to  get  out.  The  lesser  ports,  where  cargoes  of  wheat  are  put  on  board, 
are  Colastine,  near  the  city  of  Santa  F^ ;  Dianente,  in  Untre  Rios,  just 
below  the  city  of  ParaiiA,  and  Ville  Constitucion,  San  Nicolas,  San  Pedro, 
JCaratc  and  Compaiia,  on  the  river  Parand  de  los  Palmos,  and  Concep¬ 
cion,  on  the  I’ruguay  river.  On  the  La  Plata  river  is  the  city  of  La  Plata 
and  the  Unseuada  Mole,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca.  The  largest  portion  of  the  wheat  product,  however,  is  shipped 
from  Rosario,  that  being  the  most  convenient  port  for  nearly  all  the 
wheat-growing  regions  of.  the  Province  of  Santa  F^.  Buenos  -Ayres 
comes  next,  the  facilities  it  possesses  for  shippers  being  the  Mercado 
Central,  the  Southern  Railway  elevator  and  the  Calalines  depo.sits.  The 
new  docks,  which  otherwise  would  be  most  convenient,  are  not  yet  pro¬ 
vided  with  elevators  or  deposits. 

Mr.  William  tioodwin,  authorized  Grain  Inspector  of  the  River  Plate, 
has  also  not  only  furnished  me  with  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  transportation  of  wheat  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  he  has 
submitted  to  me  the  advance  sheets  of  a  book  on  "Wheat  Raising  in  the 
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River  Plate,”  which  is  full  of  interest.  Taking  the  average  of  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage  of  wheat  to  Rosario  and  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  estimates  the 
cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  wheat  from  the  farms,  not  including  ware¬ 
house  charges,  at  J7  per  ton,  Argentine  paper  currency,  equal  to  about 
52.20  gold  In  reference  to  the  actual  working  expenses  of  grain  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  .\yres,  he  says: 

“  The  average  cost  of  transporting  wheat  in  hags  from  the  Argentine 
farmer's  carts  to  the  steamer’s  hold  is  only  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  its 
market  value  at  the  seaboard.” 

WHEAT  DEPOSITS  IN  BI  ENOS  AYRES. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  wheat  storage  at  the  ports  of  export. 
I  have  to  say  that  there  are  here  no  such  structures  as  we  call  elevators 
in  the  I’nited  States. 

The  most  iniportant  structure  for  the  storage  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  the  Central  Market  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  covered  buildings  in  the  world. 


CHARGES  OE  THE  CENTRAL  MARKlvT. 

The  charges  of  the  Central  Market  have  been  furnished  to  me  as 
follows: 

Eor  receiving  wheat  by  carts  or  cars,  intended 
for  sale,  with  the  right  of  six  days  deposit 

free . per  1,000  kilograms,  5  9*^ 

For  receiving  over  the  mole  from  vessels  with 

the  same  right .  do  90 

For  delivering  to  carts  in  bags . per  100  kilograms,  05 

For  delivering  over  the  mole  in  bags  .  do  05 

For  transferring  from  one  part  of  the  deposits 

to  another .  do  01 


For  storage  per  month: 

In  bags . 

In  bulk . 

For  weighing  and  delivering 

For  sacking . . 

For  shoveling  and  assorting. . 

For  .sewing  bags . . 

For  making  bags . 


do  04 

do  08 

per  1,000  kilograms,  30 
do  40 

do  15 

each,  01 

.per  hundred,  30 


.\11  these  charges  are  in  paper  money,  worth  about  30c.  on  the  dollar. 
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THU  TOTAL  AVURAGU. 

I’uttiiin  together  the  averajic  costs  on  a  ton  of  wheat  from  the  farm  to 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  in  this  port,  it  would  seem  that  the  total  expenses 


per  ton,  in  jiold,  are  about  as  follows: 

Averajie  cost  from  the  farm  to  the  station . #  70 

Average  cost  from  station  to  port .  2  So 

Average  cost  of  passing  through  deposits .  50 

Total  expense  of  transportation . #4  00 


HANK  ACCOMMODATION. 

Tlie  banks  of  Huenos  Ayres,  or  elsewhere,  are  always  ready  to  make 
advances  on  the 'usual  terms  on  warehouse  receipts  when  the  grain  is  in 
<leposit,  or  on  bills  of  lading  when  it  is  on  shipboard.  They  are  also 
prepared  to  meet  all  open  letters  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  the 
produce  of  the  country. 
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THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

The-  Industrial  Exposition  now  bcin"  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  expected  to  be  followed  by  another,  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  articles  of  North  American  production.  The  enterprise  is 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  American  «fentlemen  who  are  capable 
of  j;i\  injf  to  it  the  tlimensions  and  standing  to  be  expected  of 
such  an  exposition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  display  of  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  will  be  as  complete  as  that  of  Brazilian  man¬ 
ufactures  in  the  present  exjXJsition,  which  is  a  genuine  revela¬ 
tion  and  surprise  for  the  foreigners  who  have  seen  the  large  and 
varied  collection  of  products  of  the  factories  of. Brazil,  particu¬ 
larly  of  cotton  goods. 

The  va.st  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  e.xplains 
the  dimini.shed  importation  of  cottons  in  the  classes  now  so 
largely  produced  in  the  country,  and  this  without  any  material 
increase  in  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  such  articles.  At 
the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  and 
their  products,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  Brazil  can 
depend  on  its  own  looms  for  its  consumption  of  cotton  goods, 
ami  soon  nearly  all  the  cotton  raised  in  the  country  will  be 
neeiled  by  the  home  mills. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Brazil 
amounted  to  7<S,ooo  tons,  and  although  since  that  time  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  greatly  increa.sed,  the  exports  have  barely  hold 
their  own,  the  increased  production  being  taken  by  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  number  of  mills. 
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The  factories  of  S.  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes  are  to-day  con¬ 
suming  20,cxx)  tons  t)f  Brazilian  cotton.  The  number  of  their 
operatives  is  estimated  at  200, CXX)  and  the  capital  invested  at 
550,000,000.  The  State  of  Hahia  is  not  far  behind  the  two 
above  mentioned  in  the  production  of  cotton  goods.  A  single 
company,  the  Uniao  P'abril,  with  a  capital  of  5 1,000,000,  oper¬ 
ates  six  factories,  running  21,000  spindles  and  440  looms,  and 
producing  annually  58,500,000  yards  of  cotton  cloths.  .\  fac¬ 
tory  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  belonging  to  an  Italian  eompany,  runs 
230  looms.  It  imports  its  thread  and  produces  48,000  pieces  of 
44  meters  each. 

The  factory  price  of  plain  cottons  is  about  .seven  cents  per 
meter,  and  of  twilled  about  eight  cents.  The  operatives  are 
paid  from  forty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day. 

The  Brazilian  cotton,  which  is  rai.sed  principally  in  the  States 
of  Ceara,  Maranh.lo,  Parahyba,  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas,  is 
claimed  to  be  in  some  re.spects  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Its  fiber  varies  from  one-eighth  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  length.  It  is  slightly  rougher  than  the  l^gyptian  and 
North  American  and  softer  than  the  Indian. 

There  are  at  pre.sent  in  Brazil  155  cotton  factories,  of  which 
43  are  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  35  in  Minas  Geraes,  i  i  in 
S.  Paulo,  15  in  Bahia,  14  in  Maranh'to,  17  in  Santa  Catarina, 
5  in  Pernambuco,  4  in  Ceara,  2  in  .Sergipe,  and  one  each  in 
Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba  and  P-.spirito  Santo. 


thp:  amazon  cable. 

The  steamer  “  I'araday,”  chartered  by  the  hou.se  of  Siemens 
&  Co.  to  lay  the  cable  in  the  Amazon  river,  will  leave  Wool¬ 
wich,  England,  about  the  middle  of  December  for  Para.  -She 
will  carry  fourteen  hundred  miles  of  cable,  which  will  be  laid  in 
the  bed  of  the  Amazon  from  Para  to  Manaos.  It  is  stated  that 
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the  Mes.srs  Siemens  propose  sending  with  the  e.xpedition  a  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  British  Mu.seum,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his¬ 
torical  natural  collections  in  the  Amazon  region. 

In  view  of  the  constant  and  considerable  development  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  Amazon  country  and  the 
principal  States  of  Kurope,  companies  engaged  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  that  river  have  become  obliged  to  augment  their  fleets 
of  v’essels  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  commerce. 

It  is  reported  that  the  two  Kngli.sh  companies,  the  Red  Cross 
Line  and  the  Booth  Line,  which  ply  between  Liverpool,  Para, 
Manaos,  Maranham  and  Ceara,  making  stops  at  the  ports  of 
Havre,  Hamburg,  (3porto  and  Lisbon,  will  increase  their  fleets 
by  five  steamers.  The  Booth  Line  is  building  at  this  moment 
three  ve.ssels  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Red  Cross  Line  has  recently 
bought  two  vessels. 


LH'K  INSURANCK  COMPANTKS. 

( )wing  to  the  recent  action  of  the  government  in  imposing  a 
five  per  cent,  ta.x  on  the  premiums  of  all  life  insurance  policies 
issued  subsequent  to  January  l,  1896,  the  two  American  com¬ 
panies,  the  New  York  Life  and  Lquitable,  which  have  done 
business  in  Brazil  for  a  number  of  years,  have  given  notice  of 
their  intention  of  closing  their  offices  in  that  country.  It  is 
rumored  that  a  new  national  life  insurance  company  has  already 
been  formed  to  succeed  the  retiring  American  companies. 
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C  H  I  L  p:  . 

Tllk  rWANSANDINK  RAIIAVAV. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directory  of  the  Transandine  Railway 
Company,  held  recently  in  London,  the  Directors’  report  stated 
that  the  government  of  Chile  had,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Mateo 
Clark’s  negotiation,  granted  an  increase  of  capital  and  interest; 
also  of  the  percentage  of  working  expenses,  and  had  approved 
the  tariffs  proposed  by  the  company.  The  capital  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  i,T, 200,000  to  ;{T, 300.000,  the  interest  from  4  to 
4D  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  working  expenses  from  55  to  60 
per  cent. 
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HONDURAS. 


NKW  A(iRlCULTURAL  LAW. 

The  Department  of  State  is  informed  by  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Little, 
Consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  of  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  new 
agricultural  law.  Consul  Little’s  report  on  the  subject  is  as 
follows  : 

Citizens  of  the  I'nited  States  thinking'  of  colonizing'  in  Honduras  for 
ajiricultnral  purposes  (and,  judjiitiK  by  the  number  of  inquiries  received 
at  this  office  the  number  of  such  persons  would  seem  to  be  increasinff), 
will  be  interested  in  the  new  aRricultural  law  of  the  republic.  The  Con- 
Hre.ss,  during  its  last  session,  passed  a  law  under  which  the  Government 
proposes  to  cede  to  individuals  desiring  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  portions  of  the  public  lands  proportionate  to 
their  respective  enterprises.  Persons  obtaining  land  under  this  law  are 
obliged  to  begin  work  upon  it  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the 
grant,  and  they  must  have  in  cultivation  each  year  at  least  a  third  part 
of  the  land  ceded.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  land  for 
cultivation  and  the  .scarcity  of  labor,  parties  intending  to  engage  in 
planting  on  a  considerable  scale  would  not,  perhaps,  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  take  grants  under  this  law.  It  would  be  better  for  them 
to  buy  lands  of  individuals  or  denounce  public  lands  under  the  terms  of 
the  general  land  law.  Under  the  present  law,  lands  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  from  a  half  peso  to  two  pesos  (peso  — 
#0.486  United  States  currency)  per  manzana  (about  1^4  acres)  and  certain 
costs  of  surveying. 

Two  articles  of  the  new  agricultural  law  are  worthy  of  note  : 

(1)  Agriculturists  arc  exempt  from  military  service,  and  also  from  pay¬ 
ing  fiscal  or  municipal  duties  on  machinery  and  agricultural  tools,  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  fences,  animals  for  breeding 
purposes,  seed,  forage  and  fertilizers  that  they  may  introduce  into  the 
country  for  use  in  their  agricultural  enterprises, 

(2)  Coffee  is  declared  to  be  free  of  all  export  duty,  fiscal  and  munici¬ 
pal,  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 
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The  fact  that  such  an  export  duty  exists  in  other  Central  American 
republics,  and  the  fact  that  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  lands  of 
Honduras  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  (and  much  of  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  Central  America)  have  been  taken  up  is 
reason  for  expecting  that  the  interest  in  coffee  growing  in  the  country 
will  be  very  much  increased  in  the  next  few  years. 

An  Knglish  translation  of  the  general  land  law  of  the  republic  now  in 
force  appears  in  the  Handbook  of  Honduras,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  Washington,  I).  C.  This  law,  however,  will,  it  is 
said,  be  revised  in  some  respects  by  the  Congress  which  meets  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 
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L.WV  CONCKRNING  ALIKNSHIP  AND  NATU¬ 
RALIZATION. 

Below  i.s  given  the  law  now  in  force  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  concerning  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  : 

Artici.e  I. —  The  folloii'ing  are  Mexicans: 

I.  Those  boru  in  the  national  territorj’,  of  a  father  who  is  a  Mexican 
by  birth  or  naturalization. 

II.  Those  horn  in  the  national  territory,  of  a  Mexican  mother  and  of 
a  father  who  is  not  legally  known  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  Those 
born  of  unknown  parents,  or  of  parents  of  unknown  nationality,  shall  be 
classed  under  this  head. 

III.  Those  born  out.side  of  the  Republic,  of  a  Mexican  father  who  has 
not  lost  his  nationality.  If  he  has  lost  his  nationality,  the  children  shall 
be  considered  aliens,  but  may,  nevertheless,  elect  to  be  Mexicans  within 
one  year  from  the  day  on  which  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ; 
provided  they  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  before  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents  of  the  Republic,  if  they  reside  abroad,  or  before  the 
Department  of  (I'oreign)  Relations,  if  they  reside  in  the  national 
territory. 

If  the  children  to  whom  this  Section  relates  reside  in  the  national 
territory,  and  on  attaining  their  majority  have  accepted  any  public 
office,  or  have  served  in  the  army,  navy  or  National  Guard,  they  shall  be 
regarded,  in  consequence  of  such  acts,  as  Mexicans,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  further  formalities. 

IV.  Those  born  outside  of  the  Republic,  of  a  Mexican  mother,  if  the 
father  is  unknown,  and  if  the  mother  has  not  lost  her  nationality  under 
the  provi.sions  of  this  law.  If  the  mother  has  been  naturalized  in  a 
foreign  country,  her  children  will  be  aliens ;  but  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  elect  to  be  Mexicans  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those 
provided  by  the  foregoing  Section. 

V.  Mexicans  who,  having  lost  their  national  character  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  recover  it  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions 
fixed  by  this  law,  in  accordance  with  the  various  cases  recited. 
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VI.  I'oreigti  women  who  have  intermarried  with  Mexicans  ;  and  they 
retain  their  Mexican  nationality  during  their  widowhood. 

VII.  Those  horn  outside  of  the  Republic,  hut  who,  having  been  resi¬ 
dents  in  it  in  1821,  took  the  oath  to  the  Act  of  Independence,  have 
continued  their  residence  in  the  national  territory,  and  have  not 
changed  their  nationality. 

VIII.  Mexicans  who,  residing  in  the  territories  ceded  to  the  I’nited 
States  by  the  treaties  of  February  2,  184S,  and  November  to.  1S53, 
fulfilled  the  conditions  required  by  those  treaties  for  the  preservation  of 
their  Mexican  nationality.  Under  this  head  shall  be  classed  Mexicans 
who  continue  to  reside  in  the  territory  belonging  to  Guatemala,  and 
citizens  of  Guatemala  remaining  in  territory  belonging  to  Mexico,  under 
the  treaty  of  September  27,  1882.  provided  such  citizens  comply  with  the 
requirements  stipulated  in  Article  5  of  that  treaty. 

IX.  .Aliens  who  are  naturalized  in  accordance  with  the  present  law. 

X.  Aliens  acquiring  real  estate  in  the  Republic,  provided  they  do  not 
declare  their  intention  of  retaining  their  nationality.  .At  the  time  of 
making  tfie  acquisition,  the  alien  shall  declare  t<j  the  officiating  notary 
or  judge  whether  he  does  or  does  not  wish  to  acquire  the  Mexican 
nationality  granted  him  by  Section  III  of  .Article  30  of  the  Coi’.stitution  ; 
and  the  alien’s  de(«sion  on  this  point  shall  appear  in  the  document. 

If  he  chooses  Mexican  citizenship,  or  if  he  omits  making  any  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  he  may,  within  one  year,  apply  to  the  Department  of 
(Foreign)  Relations,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  .Art.  19. 
and  be  deemed  a  Mexican. 

XI.  Aliens  having  children  born  in  Mexico,  provided  they  do  not 
prefer  to  retain  their  alien  character.  At  the  time  of  registering  the 
birth  the  father  shall  declare  his  decision  on  this  point  before  the  Judge 
of  Civil  Registration,  and  such  decision  shall  appear  in  the  document 
itself;  and  if  he  elects  to  acquire  Mexican  citizenship,  or  if  he  omits 
making  any  declaration  on  the  subject,  he  may,  within  one  year,  apply 
to  the  Department  of  (Foreign)  Relations,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  Art.  19,  and  be  deemed  a  Mexican. 

XII.  Aliens  serving  the  Mexican  Government  in  an  official  capacity, 
or  accepting  from  it  titles  or  public  offices,  provided  that,  within  one  year 
after  accepting  the  titles  or  public  offices  conferred  upon  them,  or  after 
beginning  to  serve  the  Mexican  (iovernment  in  an  official  capacity,  they 
apply  to  the  Department  of  (Foreign)  Relations,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  Art.  19.  and  be  deemed  Mexicans. 

Article  2. —  The  followiitir  are  aliens; 

I.  Those  born  outside  of  the  national  territory  who  are  subjects  of 
foreign  governments,  and  who  have  not  been  naturalized  in  Mexico. 

II.  The  children  of  an  alien  father,  or  of  an  alien  mother  and  unknown 
father,  born  in  the  national  territory,  until  they  reach  the  age  at  which. 
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according  to  the  law  of  the  nationality  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother,  as 
the  case  may  be,  they  become  of  age.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  that  age  they  shall  be  regarded  as  Mexicans,  unless  they  declare 
before  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  where  they  reside  that  they 
follow  the  citizenship  of  their  parents.  • 

III  Those  absent  from  the  Republic  without  permission  or  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Government,  excepting  in  order  to  prosecute  their  studies, 
or  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  for  the  establishment  of  trade  or 
industry,  or  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  who  allow  ten  years  to 
elapse  without  asking  permission  to  prolong  their  absence.  Such  per¬ 
mission  shall  not  exceed  five  years  for  each  request,  and  after  the  first 
is  granted,  good  and  valid  reasons  shall  be  required  in  order  to  obtain 
another  permission. 

IV.  Mexican  women  who  have  married  aliens,  and  they  retain  their 
alien  character  during  their  widowhood.  If  the  marriage  is  dissolved, 
the  Mexican  woman  may  recover  her  citizenship,  provided  that,  in 
addition  to  fixing  her  residence  in  the  Republic,  she  declares  before  the 
Judge  of  the  Civil  State  of  her  domicile  her  wish  to  recover  her  citizenship. 

A  Mexican  woman  who  has  not  acquired  by  marriage  the  nationality 
of  her  husband  under  the  laws  of  his  country,  shall  retain  her  own 
nationality. 

The  husband’s  change  of  nationality,  after  marriage,  involves  the 
change  of  the  nationality  of  the  wife  and  of  the  minor  children  subject 
to  the  paternal  power,  provided  they  reside  in  the  country  in  which  the 
husband  or  father,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  naturalized,  saving  the 
exception  provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  section. 

V.  Mexicans  who  have  been  naturalized  in  other  countries. 

VI.  Mexicans  serving  foreign  Governments  officially  in  any  political, 
administrative,  judicial,  military  or  diplomatic  capacity  without  the 
permission  of  Congress. 

VH.  Mexicans  accepting  foreign  decorations,  titles  or  offices,  without 
the  previous  permission  of  the  Federal  Congress,  excepting  literary, 
scientific  and  humanitarian  titles,  which  may  be  accepted  freely. 

Art.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  place  of  birth  in  the  cases 
stated  in  the  foregoing  articles  national  vessels,  without  any  distinction, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  national  territory,  and  those 
born  on  board  of  them,  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  born  within  the 
Republic. 

Art.  4.  By  virtue  of  the  right  of  ex-territoriality  enjoyed  by  diplo¬ 
matic  agents,  the  children  of  the  Ministers  and  employees  of  the  Lega¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic  shall  likewise  never  be  deemed  to  have  been  born 
outside  of  the  country  so  far  as  regards  the  operation  of  this  law. 
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Art.  5.  The  nationality  of  artificial  persons  or  entities  (corporations) 
is  regulated  by  the  law  authorizing  their  creation;  hence,  all  corpora¬ 
tions  created  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  shall  be  Mexican,  provided 
that,  in  addition,  they  have  their  legal  domicile  in  the  Republic. 

Foreign  corporations  enjoy  in  Mexico  the  rights  granted  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  of  their  domicile,  provided  such  laws  do  not  conflict 
with  those  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTKR  II. 

<  yf  Expatriation. 

Article  6.  The  Mexican  Republic  recognizes  the  right  of  expatria¬ 
tion  as  natural  to,  and  inherent  in,  every  man,  and  as  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  individual  liberty;  hence,  just  as  it  permits  its  inhabitants 
to  exercise  that  right,  allowing  them  to  leave  its  territory  and  settle  in 
foreign  countries,  so  likewise  it  protects  the  right  of  aliens  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  to  come  and  settle  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Republic,  conse¬ 
quently,  receives  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other  States,  and  naturalizes 
them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Art.  7.  h^xpatriation  and  subsequent  naturalization  obtained  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country  do  not  exempt  a  criminal  from  the  extradition,  prosecution 
and  punishment  to  which  he  is  liable  under  the  treaties,  international 
practices  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Art.  8.  Citizens  naturalized  in  Mexico,  although  they  may  be  abroad, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  from  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
as  Mexicans  by  birth,  where  either  their  person  or  their  property  are 
involved.  Nevertheless,  if  they  return  to  their  native  country,  they 
remain  subject  to  liabilities  which  they  may  have  incurred  under  the 
laws  of  that  country  before  their  naturalization. 

Art.  9.  The  Mexican  Government  will  protect  Mexican  citizens 
abroad  by  such  means  as  are  authorized  by  international  law.  The  Pres¬ 
ident,  when  he  sees  fit,  will  make  use  of  those  means,  provided  that  they 
do  not  constitute  acts  of  hostility  ;  but  if  diplomatic  intervention  should 
not  suffice,  and  if  such  means  should  prove  inadequate,  or  if  the  offences 
against  Mexican  nationality  should  be  so  grave  as  to  demand  more 
rigorous  measures,  the  President  shall  immediately  make  a  report  to 
Congress,  transmitting  the  documents  on  the  subject  for  constitutional 
purposes. 

Art.  10.  The  naturalization  of  an  alien  is  rendered  void  by  his  resid¬ 
ing  for  two  years  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  excepting  where  he  has  an 
official  commission  from  the  Mexican  Government,  or  where  he  has  its 
permission. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Saturalization. 

Art.  II.  Anj-  alien  who  complies  with  the  requirements  fixed  by  this 
law  may  be  naturalized  in  the  Republic. 

Art.  12.  He  must  present  himself  in  writing  to  the  Common  Council 
of  his  place  of  residence,  at  least  six  months  before  asking  for  natural¬ 
ization,  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  Mexican  citizen  and  to 
renounce  his  foreign  nationality.  The  Common  Council  shall  give  him 
a  certified  copy  of  such  declaration,  retaining  the  original  in  its  archives. 

Art.  13.  At  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  and  when  the  alien  has 
resided  two  years  in  the  Republic,  he  may  petition  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  grant  him  his  certificate  of  naturalization.  In  order  to  obtain 
it,  he  must  first  appear  before  the  District  Judge  in  whose  jurisdiction  he 
is,  and  undertake  to  prove  the  following  facts: 

I.  That  under  the  law  of  his  conntry  he  enjoys  full  civil  rights,  being 
of  age. 

II.  That  he  has  resided  in  the  Republic  at  least  two  years,  and  has 
conducted  himself  properly. 

III.  That  he  has  a  business,  trade,  profession  or  income  to  support  him. 

Art.  14.  He  shall  annex  to  the  petition  which  he  presents  to  the 

District  Judge,  asking  that  these  facts  be  investigated,  the  certified  copy 
issued  by  the  Common  Council,  mentioned  in  Article  12,  and  shall  annex 
besides,  an  express  renunciation  of  all  submission,  obedience  and  fealty 
to  every  foreign  Government,  especially  that  of  which  the  petitioner 
has  been  a  subject,  of  all  protection  other  than  the  laws  and  authorities 
of  Mexico,  and  of  every  right  granted  to  aliens  by  treaties  or  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

Art.  15.  The  District  Judge,  after  the  petitioner  has  confirmed  his 
petition,  shall  order  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  be  taken  before  the 
District  Attorney  (Promotor  Fiscal),  with  regard  to  the  points  recited  in 
Article  13,  and,  if  he  thinks  necessary,  may  call  upon  the  Common 
Council  mentioned  in  Article  12  for  a  report  on  those  points. 

The  Judge  shall  also  admit  such  other  testimony  as  the  petitioner  may 
present  with  regard  to  the  points  mentioned  in  Art.  13,  and  shall  require 
the  opinion  of  the  District  Attorney. 

Art.  16.  The  Judge,  if  his  decision  is  favorable  to  the  petitioner,  shall 
forward  the  original  record  to  the  Department  of  (Foreign)  Relations, 
Uiat  it  may  issue  the  certificate  of  naturalization  if,  in  its  opinion,  there 
is  no  legal  cause  to  prevent  it.  The  petitioner  shall  send  a  petition  to 
that  department,  through  the  said  Judge,  requesting  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  and  confirming  his  renunciation  of  his  alien  character, 
and  promising  adhesion,  obedience  and  submission  to  the  laws  and 
authorities  of  the  Republic. 
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Art.  17.  Aliens  serving  in  the  national  merchant  marine  may  be 
naturalized  after  one  year  of  service  on  board  ship,  instead  of  the  two 
required  by  Art.  13.  The  District  Judge  of  any  of  the  ports  at  which  the 
vessel  touches  .shall  be  competent  to  execute  the  naturalization  formal¬ 
ities  :  any  of  the  Common  Councils  of  those  ports  may  receive  the 
declaration  referred  to  in  Art.  12. 

Art.  18.  Aliens  naturalized  by  virtue  of  the  law,  and  those  who  have 
the  right  to  elect  Mexican  citizenship,  are  not  included  in  the  provisions 
of  Arts.  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16;  con.sequently,  the  children  of  a  Mexican 
man  or  woman  who  has  lost  his  or  her  citizenship,  referred  to  in  Secs. 
Ill  and  IV  of  Art.  i ;  alien  women  who  have  married  Mexicans,  referred 
to  in  Sec.  VI  of  Art.  i  ;  the  children  of  an  alien  father,  or  of  an  alien 
mother  and  unknown  father,  born  in  the  national  territory,  referred  to 
in  Sec  II  of  Art.  2 ;  and  Mexican  women  who  are  the  widows  of  aliens, 
referred  to  in  Sec.  IV  of  Art.  2.  shall  be  deemed  naturalized,  for  all  legal 
purposes,  upon  simply  complying  with  the  requirements  fixed  by  those 
provi.sions,  without  the  necessity  of  further  formalities. 

Art.  19.  Aliens  who  come  under  the  provisions  of  Secs.  X,  XI  and  XII 
of  Art.  I  may  petition  the  Department  of  (Foreign)  Relations  for  their 
certificate  of  naturalization  within  the  period  fixed  by  those  sections. 
They  shall  annex  to  their  petition  a  document  proving  that  they  have 
acquired  real  estate,  or  that  they  have  had  children  born  to  them  in 
Mexico,  or  that  they  have  accepted  some  public  position,  as  the  case 
may  be.  They  shall  present,  moreover,  the  renunciation  and  promise 
required  by  Arts.  14  and  16  as  a  preliminary  to  naturalization. 

Art.  20.  Absence  in  a  foreign  country  by  permission  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  interrupt  the  residence  required  by  Art.  13,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  six  months  during  the  period  of  two  years. 

Art.  21.  No  certificates  of  naturalization  shall  be  granted  to  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  nation  with  which  the  Republic  is  in  a  state  of 
war. 

Art.  22.  Nor  shall  they  be  given  to  persons  judicially  reputed  and 
declared  in  other  countries  pirates,  slave-dealers,  incendiaries,  coiners 
of  false  money  or  counterfeiters  of  bank-notes  or  of  other  papers  repre¬ 
senting  money,  nor  to  murderers,  persons  enslaving  free  men,  or  robbers. 
Naturalization  fraudulently  obtained  by  an  alien  in  violation  of  law  is 
legally  void. 

Art.  23.  Certificates  of  naturalization  shall  be  issued  without  charge, 
and  no  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  them  under  pretense  of  costs,  registration, 
stamp  or  any  other  appellation. 

Art.  24.  The  act  of  naturalization  being  strictly  personal,  the  party 
concerned  can  be  represented  by  another  person  only  by  means  of  a 
special  and  sufficient  power  for  that  act,  containing  the  renunciation  and 
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promise  which  the  party  interested  should  make  in  person  according  to 
•Xrts.  14  and  16;  l)ut  the  power  shall  in  no  case  supply  the  want  of  the 
alien’s  actual  residence  in  the  Republic. 

.\rt.  25.  The  character  of  citizen  or  alien  is  not  transmissible  to  third 
persons  ;  consequently,  a  citizen  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  alien,  nor 
an  alien  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  by  means  of  transfer  from  another 
person. 

Art.  26.  Change  of  nationality  has  no  retroactive  effect.  The  acqui¬ 
sition  and  rehabilitation  of  the  rights  of  Mexicm  citizenship  take  effect 
only  from  the  day  following  that  on  which  all  the  conditions  and  formal¬ 
ities  prescribed  by  this  law  for  obtaining  naturalization  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 

Art.  27.  Colonists  coming  into  the  country  under  contracts  made  by 
the  (lovernment,  and  whose  expenses  of  transportation  and  settlement 
are  defrayed  by  the  Government,  shall  be  deemed  Mexicans.  Their 
engagement  to  renounce  their  original  nationality  and  to  adopt  the 
Mexican  nationality  shall  appear  in  their  enrollment  contract,  and, 
upon  settling  in  the  colony,  they  shall  execute  before  the  competent 
authorities  the  renunciation  and  promise  required  by  Articles  13  and  16, 
which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  (Foreign)  Relations  that 
it  may  issue  a  certificate  of  naturalization  in  favor  of  the  party  inter¬ 
ested. 

Art.  28.  Colonists  coming  into  the  country  on  their  own  account,  or 
under  the  auspices  of  private  companies  or  enterprises  not  subsidized  by 
the  Government,  as  well  as  immigrants  of  all  classes,  may  be  naturalized, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  Colonists  already  settled  here  are  likewise  subject  to  those  pro¬ 
visions,  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  rights  which  they  have 
acquired  under  Iheir  contracts. 

Art.  29.  Naturalized  aliens  shall  be  Mexican  citizens  as  soon  as  they 
possess  the  qualifications  required  by  Article  34  of  the  Constitution,  and 
shall  be  on  an  equality  with  Mexicans  in  all  their  rights  and  obligations ; 
but  they  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  such  offices  or  stations  as,  under 
the  laws,  require  native  citizenship,  unless  they  were  born  within  the 
national  territory  and  their  naturalization  was  effected  in  accordance 
with  Section  II  of  Article  2. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Rights  and  Obligations  af  Aliens. 

Art.  30.  Aliens  enjoy  in  the  republic  the  civil  rights  belonging  to 
Mexicans  and  the  guarantees  granted  by  Section  i  of  Title  i  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  without  prejudice  to  the  Government’s  right  to  expel  a  mis¬ 
chievous  alien. 
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Art.  ai-  Aliens  shall  not  be  compelled  to  reside  in  the  republic  in 
order  to  acquire  uncultivated  national  lands,  real  estate  or  vessels,  but 
they  shall  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  laws  in  force  ; 
it  beitiK  understood  that  every  lease  of  real  estate  to  an  alien  shall  be 
deemed  an  alienaiion  if  the  term  of  the  contract  exceeds  ten  years. 

Art.  32.  The  Federal  law  alone  can  modify  or  abridge  the  civil 
rights  enjoyed  by  aliens,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  international 
reciprocity,  and  in  order  that  the  aliens  may  thereby  be  subject  in 
the  republic  to  the  same  disqualifications  as  the  laws  of  their  own  country 
impose  on  Mexicans  residing  there.  Hence,  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Code  and  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  the  (Federal)  District  on  this 
subject  have  a  Federal  character,  and  shall  be  obligatory  throughout 
the  whole  Union. 

Art.  33.  Aliens  may  be  domiciled  in  the  Republic  for  all  legal  pur¬ 
poses  without  losing  their  nationality.  The  acquisition,  change  and  loss 
of  domicile  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  Mexico. 

Art.  34.  When  the  suspension  of  individual  guarantees  is  declared 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  permitted  by  Article  29  of  the 
Constitution,  aliens,  as  well  as  Mexicans,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  decreeing  the  suspension,  without  prejudice  to  the  stipulations 
of  treaties. 

.Art.  35.  Aliens  are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  public  expenses  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  obey  and  respect  the  institutions, 
laws  and  authorities  of  the  country;  they  must  submit  to  the  judgments 
and  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  have  no  right  to  have  recourse  to  other 
measures  than  those  which  the  laws  grant  to  Mexicans.  They  may 
appeal  to  the  diplomatic  channel  only  in  the  case  of  denial  of  justice  or 
intentional  delay  in  its  administration,  after  exhausting  in  vain  the 
ordinary  means  created  by  the  laws,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
international  law. 

Art.  36.  Aliens  do  not  enjoy  the  political  rights  of  Mexican  citizens: 
hence,  they  cannot  vote  for,  nor  be  elected  to  any  office  filled  by  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  nor  can  they  be  appointed  to  any  other  office  or 
charge  peculiar  to  the  careers  of  the  State;  nor  can  they  belong  to  the 
army,  navy  or  National  Guard;  nor  can  they  assemble  to  discuss  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country,  nor  exercise  the  right  of  petition  in  class 
of  affairs.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  not  affecting  the  provisions  of 
Article  I,  Section  12,  and  Article  19  of  this  law. 

.Art.  37.  Aliens  are  exempt  from  military  service.  Domiciled  aliens, 
however,  are  bound  to  perform  police  service  when  the  securit}-  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  town  in  which  they  are  residing 
is  involved. 

.Art.  3S.  .Aliens  taking  part  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  country 
may  be  expelled  from  its  territory  as  mischievous  aliens,  and  are  subject 
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to  the  laws  of  the  Republic  as  to  the  offenses  which  they  commit  aj^ainst 
it,  without  prejudice  to  the  regulation  of  their  rights  and  obligations 
during  the  state  of  war,  by  international  law  and  treaties. 

.\rt.  39.  The  laws  ordering  the  registration  of  aliens  are  repealed. 
The  Ministry  of  (Foreign)  Relations  alone  can  issue  certificates  of  any 
given  nationality  in  favor  of  the  aliens  requesting  them.  These  certifi¬ 
cates  constitute  the  legal  presumption  of  foreign  citizenship,  but  do  not 
exclude  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  final  proof  of  any  given  nationality 
is  made  before  the  competent  courts  and  by  the  means  pre.scribed  by  the 
laws  of  treaties. 

Art.  40.  This  law  does  not  grant  to  aliens  the  rights  denied  them  by 
international  law,  treaties  or  the  legi.slation  in  force  in  the  Republic. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Temporary  Provision*. 

Article  i.  Aliens  who  have  acquired  real  estate,  who  have  had  child¬ 
ren  born  to  them  in  Mexico,  or  who  have  held  any  public  office,  being 
those  referred  to  in  Secs.  X,  XI  and  XII  of  Art.  i  of  this  law,  are  bound 
to  declare,  within  six  months*  after  the  promulgation  of  this  law,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  not  done  so  previously,  to  the  civil  authorities  of  their 
place  of  residence,  whether  they  wish  to  acquire  Mexican  citizenship  or 
to  retain  their  own.  In  the  former  case  they  must  immediately  ask  for 
their  certificate  of  naturalization  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Art.  19  of  this 
law.  If  they  fail  to  make  the  declaration  in  question  they  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  Mexicans,  except  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  an  official 
declaration  on  this  point. 

Art.  2.  Colonists  residing  in  the  country,  being  those  referred  to  in 
the  last  sentence  of  Art.  28  of  this  law,  shall  declare,  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  preceding  article,  under  what  nationality  they  wish  to  be 


•  This  pericMi  was  proloneecl  by  the  lollowing  decree: 

Department  of  State  and  of  Foreign  Relations— Section  4 — Mexico,  May  40,  18S7. — 
The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  pleased  to  address  me  the  following  U«ree  : 

Porfirio  Diaz.  President  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  its  inhabitants:  know  ye: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  decreed  as  follows:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
“  States  of  Mexico  decrees: 

•'Only  Article.— The  terra  fixed  by  Article  1.  Chapter  V,  of  the  law  enacted  May  28, 
“  1S86.  is  prolonged  for  eight  months,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  present  Decree,  in 
*'  order  that  aliens  who  have  acuuired  real  estate,  or  who  have  had  children  born  to  them 
“in  Mexico,  or  who  have  hefd  any  public  office,  prior  to  May  28.  1886,  being  those 
“referred  to  in  Sections  X,  XI  ana  XII  of  Article  1,  Chapter  I,  of  the  said  law,  may 
"declare  whether  they  wish  to  ac(|uire  Mexican  citizenship  or  to  retain  their  owu. 
“  (Signe<l,  etc.) 

"  Wherefore.  I  order  it  to  be  printed,  published,  circulateil  and  duly  executed. 

"Given  in  the  Nationsl  Palace  of  Mexico,  May  jo,  1887— (signed)  Porfirio  Diaz.— To 
“  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations.” 

1  communicate  this  to  you  for  your  information,  in  order  that  the  aliens  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  Decree  may  make  the  declaration  prescribecl  therein  before  this  Min¬ 
istry,  or  before  the  civil  authorities,  of  their  place  of  residence,  or  of  the  place  nearest 
to  it.  to  the  end  that  the  said  authorities  may  forward  it  immediately  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  which  will  issue  to  them  the  document  required,  suitable  to  each  case.  I  renew 
to  yon  the  assurances  of  my  consideration.- Marisc.m.. 
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classed;  and  if  it  should  be  the  Mexican  they  shall  also  ask  for  their 
certificate  of  naturalization,  as  prescribed  by  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  3.  The  Kxecutive,  in  issuing  the  necessary  regulations  for  the 
execution  of  this  law,  shall  be  careful  to  give  the  proper  direct' ons  in 
order  that  the  local  authorities,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  may  duly 
execute  it. — (Signed,  etc.) 


THH  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGNERS  TO  HOLD  RE.AL 
ESTATE. 

The  following  is  the  law  governing  the  rights  of  foreigners 
acquiring  and  holding  real  e.state  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico : 

Article  i.  Foreigners  domiciled  and  residing  in  the  Republic  may 
acquire  and  own  property  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  including  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  metals  and  of  coal,  either  by  purchase,  award,  denounce¬ 
ment,  or  any  other  title  of  ownership  fixed  by  the  common  laws  or  by 
the  mining  ordinance. 

Art.  2.  No  foreigner  shall  be  permitted,  without  the  previous  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Government,  to  acquire  real  estate  in  the  frontier 
State  or  Territories,  within  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the 
boundary  line. 

Art.  3.  Foreigners  desiring  to  obtain  the  permission  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  article,  must  address  their  petition  to  the  Ministry  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  in  order  that,  after  examination  of  the  petition  and  of  the 
report  of  the  Government  of  the  respective  State  or  Territory,  a  proper 
decision  may  be  arrived  at. 

.\rt.  4.  In  the  case  of  purchases  made  by  foreigners  of  houses  in 
towns,  or  of  building  lots  near  towns,  under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
the  actual  occupants  or  tenants  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  citizens 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  upon  the  same  conditions. 

Art.  5.  Foreigners  acquiring  real  estate  under  this  law  remain  sub¬ 
ject,  in  everything  relating  to  such  real  estate,  to  such  regulations  as 
may  have  been  made,  or  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  the  Republic,  with 
regard  to  the  transfer,  use  and  retention  of  such  real  estate,  as  well  as  to 
the  payment  of  all  kinds  of  taxes,  without  the  right  to  allege,  at  any 
time,  with  respect  to  these  matters,  their  rights  as  aliens. 

Art.  6.  Hence,  all  questions  which  may  arise  as  to  such  property, 
shall  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  Republic  and  in  conformity  with  its 
laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  intervention  of  any  kind. 
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Art.  7.  Foreigners  acquiring  country  or  town  property  or  mines 
under  this  law,  shall  be  bound  to  render  military  service  whenever  the 
security  of  such  property  or  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  located  is  involved.  Fxcept  in  these  cases  such  service  shall 
not  be  required  of  them. 

Art.  8.  In  order  that  aliens,  who  have  acquired  property  in  the 
Republic,  may  become  citizens  thereof,  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  them  to 
make  a  declaration  of  their  wish  (to  be  naturalized)  before  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  place  of  their  residence.  On  the  presentation  of  that 
declaration  at  the  Ministry  of  (Foreign)  Affairs,  accompanied  by  their 
petition  to  that  effect,  their  letter  of  citizenship  shall  be  i.ssued  to  them. 


THE  STATE  OF  SONORA. 


AN  INVITING  FIKLD  FOR  AMERICAN  TRAUK 
AND  f:ntkrprisk. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Department  of  State,  as  published 
below,  the  opportunities  for  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  are  stated  by  Consul  Frank  W. 
Roberts. 

Consulate  ok  the  United  States,  / 
Nogales,  Sonora,  Mexico,  December  23,  1895.  ) 

Honorable  Edwin  F.  Chi, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  I).  C: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  brief  statement,  or 
report  of  some  of  the  resources  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora,  in 
which  this  Consular  District  is  located,  reference  being  made  therein  to 
the  regretable  fact  that  American  manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  cultivate  trade  relations  with  merchants  in  Sonora, 
whose  large  and  frequent  importations  of  merchandise— almost  always 
from  Europe — should  be  obtained  in  the  United  States. 

The  statement  referred  to  appeared  recently  in  one  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers  of  this  section,  of  very  limited  circulation.  With  the  writer’s 
consent  I  have  modified  it  to  some  extent,  and  forward  it  to  you  in  the 
belief  that  its  promulgation  in  the  principal  trade  centers  of  our  country 
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iniRht  possibly  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  our  merchants  to 
introduce  their  goods  into  this  inviting  field  which  they  have  hitherto 
ignored.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  .servant, 

(Signed)  FRANK  W.  ROBKRTS, 

( 'nited  Slides  Consul. 

It  is  a  regretable  an(i  somewhat  surprising  fact  that  American 
business  men  of  all  cla.sses  are  persi.stently  ignoring  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  for  trade  and  traffic  of  all  kinds  in  the  State  of 
Sonora,  and  are  permitting,  to  a  great  extent,  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Europeans  the  control  of  a  business  which  should  be 
all  their  own. 

In  a  mercantile  way  the  business  men  of  the  United  States 
have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  Sonora, 
with  few  exceptions  presumably,  are  among  the  mo.st  substantial 
and  reliable  in  the  entire  world.  Numerous  houses  can  be 
named  which  have  an  e.xtensive  trade,  carry  tremendous  stocks, 
buy  their  goods  by  the  ship  load  all  over  the  world,  at  all  times 
having  a  good  margin  of  ready  cash,  have  outside  resources  of 
great  productive  value,  and  are  eminently  capable  of  carrying  to 
a  successful  i.ssue  any  undertaking  in  which  they  may  .see  fit  to 
embark.  Close  relations  should  be  cultivated  with  such  estab¬ 
lishments  by  the  business  men  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  mining  way  Sonora  offers  a  vast  and  virgin  field  to 
American  capital.  The  great  gold  lode  at  Minas  Prietas  is  but 
in  the  infancy  of  its  development,  and  it  has  already  produced 
many  millions.  Those  who  are  posted  assert  that  there  are  a 
number  of  such  lodes  in  Sonora  which  need  only  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  those  having  the  requisite  capital  to  make  them  rivals 
of  the  Prietas  lode.  And  nowhere  in  the  world  can  mining 
operations  be  conducted  more  cheaply.  Close  pro.ximity  to 
tidewater  gives  cheap  freight  on  tools,  machinery,  timber  and 
other  necessaries,  and  all  labor  needed  can  be  had  for  very 
small  wages.  The  .same  kind  of  work  for  which  mining  opera¬ 
tors  in  Colorado  and  California  pay  §2. 50  to  S4-00  per  day  in 
gold  is  obtained  in  Sonora  for  $1-50  to  $2.00  per  day  in  Mexican 
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silver,  worth  at  the  present  time  about  53  or  54  per  cent,  of 
our  American  currency,  backed  by  gold.  The  expert  labor  is 
paid  in  gold  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  California,  but  that  is 
the  smalle.st  part  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  a  mining  property. 
A  large  margin  of  profit  can  thus  be  realized  from  lower  grades 
of  ore,  and  the  State  is  ribbed  with  ledges  which  will  produce 
high  grade  ores. 

In  the  great  enterprise  of  irrigation — development  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture,  there  is  a  v^ast  and  virgin  field  to  be  occupied.  On  the 
Vaqui  Riv'er  the  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  Irrigation  Company  has 
about  completed  its  great  canal,  which  will  reclaim  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  But  the  great  work  of  colo¬ 
nizing  and  bringing  into  productiveness  all  that  va.st  body  of 
fertile  soil  remains  to  be  done.  And  numerous  similar  projects 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance  are  capable  of  development 
in  Sonora,  none  of  which  should  be  neglected  or  overlooked  by 
American  capital. 


BUDGET  ESTIMATES. 

Finance  Minister  Limantour  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  14th  inst.  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  di.s- 
bursements  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30th  last,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  worst  showing  for  the  year  the 
deficit  was  inconsiderable.  The  statement  is  as  follows : 


Cash  disbursements  of  all  kinds . 143.967,318  40 

Normal  cash  revenue .  43,945.699  05 

Deficit . .  $  21,619  35 

The  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  estimates : 

Ustimated  cash  receipts  for  i896-’97 . 146,101,825  00 

Kstimated  cash  disbursements  for  i896-’97 _  46,015,162  52 

Kstimated  surplus  . f  86,662  48 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

Interest  in  the  Mexican  International  Exposition,  which  is 
announced  to  take  place  in  the  city  of  Mexico  during  the  year 
1896,  seems  to  be  increasing.  At  the  last  general  meeting  of 
the  management,  the  various  railway,  steamship  and  express 
companies  were  represented.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  obtaining  of  reduced  passenger  and  freight  rates 
during  the  Exposition,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  public 
bureaux. 


OFFICIAL  CENSUS. 

From  the  incomplete  returns  of  the  census  taken  on  October 
20th  last,  the  Department  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following 
information  :  The  total  population  thus  far  obtained  numbers 
14,000,000;  the  republic  has  196  cities;  496  villages;  5.213 
towns;  8,872  haciendas;  26,607  ranches;  2,469  small  ranches, 
and  902  hamlets.  The  states  which  have  most  cities  are 
Jalisco,  16;  San  Luis  Potosi,  16;  Guerrero,  15;  Puebla,  14, 
and  Zacatecas  ,11.  The  state  which  has  the  least  number  of 
cities  is  Colima,  having  only  the  capital ;  Chiapas  has  the 
largest  number  of  haciendas,  numbering  1,393  I  Yucatan  comes 
next  with  1,214;  Tabasco,  753;  Sonora,  664;  Guanajuato, 
more  than  400,  and  then  follow  the  states  of  Mexico,  Puebla 
and  Sinaloa. 

Official  figures  give  the  total  population  of  the  states  named 
below  as  follows  : 


.State  of  Guanajuato . 1,068,414 

State  of  Hidalgo .  560,620 

State  of  Zacatecas . 461,377 

State  of  Nuevo  Ledn .  312,885 

State  of  Veracruz .  865,496 
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TKLKPHONK  BUSINESS. 

President  Robert  Colgate,  of  the  Mexican  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  who  has  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a  visit  to  this 
city,  said  before  leaving  to  a  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Herald : 

“We  have  now  eighteen  exchanges  in  this  Republic,  the  most  recent 
addition  being  Tampico.  We  shall  shortly  have  new  exchanges  at 
Orizaba  and  other  towns  near  there.  Our  subscribers  in  Mexico  City 
number  one  thousand,  while  in  the  entire  republic  we  have  over 
two  thousand  one  hundred.  You  will  therefore  see  we  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  The  erection  of  the  iron  posts  on  the  streets  which  was 
ordered  to  be  done  by  the  Government,  cost  us  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
One  great  disadvantage  under  which  we  suffer  is  that  all  our  appliances 
have  to  be  brought  from  the  United  States,  and  while  our  plant  has  to  be 
paid  for  in  gold,  our  receipts  are  in  silver. 

“  We  intend  shortly  to  refit  the  telephone  with  multiple  switches  and 
return  circuits.  This  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  company,  and 
should  bring  us  lots  of  new  subscribers.” 


THE  np:vv  postal  arrangements. 

The  new  agreement  between  the  postal  authorities  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  go  into  effect 
January  1st. 

P'irst  and  second  class  mail  to  or  from.  Saltillo,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Celaya,  Toluca,  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Torreon,  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes,  Guadalajara  and  Guanajuato  will 
pass  the  frontier  in  sealed  sacks  which  shall  not  be  opened  at 
the  frontier  nor  on  the  train. 

New  Laredo  and  Laredo,  Texas ;  C.  P.  Diaz  and  Eagle  Pass ; 
Juarez  and  Pd  Paso  shall  receive  their  correspondence  in  direct 
pouches  tied  and  sealed. 

The  other  mail  shall  be  changed  by  the  mail  clerks  on  the 
trains.  United  States  mail  must  be  put  into  pouches  received 
from  that  country  and  sealed  up.  These  pouches  must  never  be 
sent  into  the  interior. 
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Mail  for  the  States  and  territories  of  Washington,  Montana, 
Oregan,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  California,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  the  railroad  mail  clerks  shall  send  from  Mexico 
and  San  Luis  Potosi  in  packages  marked.  “  Houston  and  Kagle 
Pass  R.  P.  O.”  P'or  the  other  states  and  territories  via  Laredo 
the  packages  shall  be  addressed  “  Texas  and  Laredo  R.  P.  O.” 
Mail  from  other  parts  of  the  republic  will  be  forwarded  by  the 
most  direct  route,  the  agreement  giving  full  directions,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  delay’. 

The  Department  of  State  is  advised  that  by  a  Mexican  Federal 
decree  of  the  1 6th  of  December,  1895,  “the  authorization  granted 
to  the  Executive  under  Decree  of  May  31,  1 894,  for  the  framing 
of  a  Code  and  other  contingent  legi.slation  looking  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  development  of  a  national  merchant  marine  ser¬ 
vice  ”  for  Mexico  has  been  extended  to  the  31st  of  December,. 
1896. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE  REGULATIONS. 

(I'roni  I'liited  States  Consular  Reports  for  January,  1896.) 

Con.sul  Thomas  O’Hara,  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua,  in 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  dated  September  27,  1895, 
transmits  the  following  decree  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua, 
intended  ••  to  check  smugglers  ;  ” 

Article  i.  Kvery  person  who  desires  to  go  on  board  of  steamers  or 
sailing;  vessels  at  anchor  at  the  ports  of  entry  of  the  Republic  shall  solicit 
a  written  permit  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  port,  the  administrator  of 
customs,  or  the  novernor  intendant,  respectively. 

.\rt.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  have  gone  on  board  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  permit,  shall  be  obliged,  on  landing  to  present  himself  at  the 
custom-house,  whether  he  carries  goods  or  not,  that  he  may  be  searched 
by  the  accountant  thereof  who  may  order  such  steps  as  he  may  think 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  interests  of  the  fisc  being  defrauded. 

.\rt.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  contravene  the  dispositions  of  the  fore¬ 
going  articles,  shall  suffer  a  penalty  of  from  #5  to  $25,  which  the  admin¬ 
istrator  will  apply  authoritatively  for  each  offense,  without  prejudice  to 
the  penalties,  which,  according  to  law  he  shall  be  subject  to  if  there 
should  be  any  fraud ;  and  he  shall  hereafter  be  refused  permis.sion  to 
go  on  board  vessels. 

Art.  4.  Owners  of  craft  under  2  tons  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
shall  register  their  craft  with  the  administrator  of  customs  or  governor 
intendant,  and  bind  themselves,  under  a  penalty  of  $50  to  $200,  not  to 
knowingly  take  part  in  any  illicit  traffic  nor  contravene  in  any  other 
way  the  provisions  of  this  decree. 

Art.  5.  A  register  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  administrator 
of  customs  or  the  governor  intendant  shall  issue  certificates  of  registry 
to  the  parties  interested  on  stamp  paper  of  the  third-class,  and  shall 
demand  a  bond  from  responsible  persons  for  the  amount  which  the 
owner  of  a  craft  may  have  been  fined  if  he,  the  owner,  be  not  a  responsi¬ 
ble  person. 
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Art.  6  The  owners  or  captains  of  registered  craft  against  whom  it 
shall  he  proven  that  they  conceal  goods  liable  to  duty,  or  aid  in  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  such  goods  or  in  any  way  contravene  the 
provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall,  apart  from  the  established  penal¬ 
ties,  be  declared  incompetent  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  referred 
to  in  .Article  4. 

.Art.  7.  The  owner  or  captain  of  craft  not  registered,  and  of  less  than 
2  tons,  who  shall  go  on  board  of  steamers  or  large  sailing  vessels,  will 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  #25  to  Jioo,  which  shall  be  applied  authorita¬ 
tively  by  any  of  the  port  authorities,  and  shall  be  declared  incompetent 
to  obtain  a  certificate  thereafter. 

Art.  S.  During  the  hours  that  steamers  ride  at  anchor  in  the  port 
there  will  be  one  or  more  coast  guards,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch 
as  to  the  strict  compliance  of  this  law  and  to  search  scrupulously  all  craft 
coming  therefrom. 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  TARIFF. 


Consul  O’Hara,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  under  date  of  No¬ 
vember  15,  1895,  reports  the  visit  to  that  place  of  Sehor  Santiago 
Callejas,  Mini.ster  of  Finance,  who  was  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  districts  of 
Siqtiia  and  Cape  Gracias  and  the  department  of  Zelaya,  and  to 
make  a  report  thereof,  and  says  his  report  will  be  publi.shed 
when  completed.  The  consul  transmits  the  following  clipping 
from  the  Bluefields  Recorder,  headed  “  Result  of  the  Ministerial 
Visit.” 

The  visit  of  His  h^xcellency,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  has  taken  con¬ 
crete  form  in  two  edicts  recently  promulgated  regulating  the  import  and 
export  duties  to  be  levied  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Governmetit  from 
the  ist  of  January  next,  and  prescribing  a  uniform  means  for  collecting 
these  dues  in  the  only  ports  of  entry  established  by  this  edict,  vi/..: 
Bluefields,  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios,  Bluefields  being 
the  central  port,  to  which  the  others  above-mentioned  are,  as  it  were, 
affiliated  for  commercial  purposes. 

This  edict  (.Article  2)  puts  into  execution  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  cus¬ 
toms  ordinance  in  vigor  in  all  the  other  coast  ports  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  such  amendments  thereto  not  contrary  to  the  present  edict. 
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The  import  duty  on  j(oo<ls  and  merchandise  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent 
silver  on  the  principal  value  in  gold  of  the  invoices,  calculated  on  the 
gross  weight  of  the  merchandise  in  conformity  with  the  scheme  of 
appraisement  mentioned  in  the  tariff  of  the  25th  of  July,  1888,  and  its 
amendments.  And  as  said  appraisement  is  calculated  as  being  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  each  pound  weight  of  the  merchandise,  it  should  be 
doubled  so  as  to  obtain  the  exact  value. 

Imported  spirits,  pending  the  establishment  of  centers  of  distillation, 
shall  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  #i  per  liter  of  50°  C,  liquors  of  higher  alco¬ 
holic  test  paying  2  cents  for  each  degree  over  and  above  50°.  Cordials 
and  liqueurs  will  pay  2  cents  per  centiliter  of  alcohol  contained  in  each 
liter;  beverages  (such  as  wines,  malt,  etc.)  20  per  cent  on  the  value 
calculated  on  the  weight  as  aforesaid. 

.Article  5  imposes  the  following  duties :  Tobacco,  all  kinds,  50  cents 
per  pound  ;  manufactured,  75  cents  per  pound.  Flour,  per  quintal,  50 
cents.  These  duties  are  to  be  levied  per  pound  weight,  packages 
excluded. 

Merchandise  imported  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  are  subject  to  import 
dues  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  manifest,  else  said  merchandise 
will  be  considered  as  contraband. 

.Article  10  enacts  that  goods  destined  to  the  district  of  Siquia  to  Rio 
Grande,  I’rinzapolka,  Wawa  and  Corn  Islands  shall  be  liquidated  at  the 
Bluff,  and  the  duties  paid  to  the  Receiver-General  in  this  town. 

.Article  13  abolishes  consular  invoices  This  will  be  appreciated  in 
commercial  circles,  as  this  formality  is  not  only  expensive,  but  is  a  for¬ 
midable  obstable  in  the  way  of  trade.  Lumber,  rough,  planed  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  on  the  free  list. 

The  export  edict  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  favorable  to  our  commerce 
than  the  one  relative  to  imports.  It  decrees  that  from  and  after  the  ist 
of  January  next  only  the  following  export  duties  shall  be  levied  in  the 
department  of  Zelaya  and  the  districts  of  Siquia  and  Cape  Gracias,  viz  : 
(I)  Three  cents  per  bunch  of  bananas  exported  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May  and  June,  and  2  cents  per  bunch  exported  during  the  other 
months ;  (2)  gold  dust,  per  ounce  ;  tortoise  shell  per  pound,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  per  thousand,  |i;  {3)  Coffee,  per  quintal,  #2;  (4)  India  rubber,  4  cents 
per  pound  ;  (5)  tuno,  half  a  cent  per  pound;  (6)  turtle,  50  cents  each. 
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PERU. 


THK  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Under  date  of  October  31st  last,  Mr.  Leon  Jastremski,  United 
States  Consul  at  Callao,  transmits  to  the  Department  of  State  a 
communication  on  the  subject  of  sugar  production  in  Peru.  The 
information  given  is  collated  from  a  pamphlet  recently  issued 
by  Senor  Don  Ale.xandro  Garland,  to  whom  Mr.  Jastremski 
refers  as  a  writer  and  compiler  of  deservedly  high  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  learning  : 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  PERU. 

The  sugar  industry,  unquestionably,  is  the  leading  national  industry. 

The  sugar-cane  originated  in  China  and  India,  and  was  introduced 
into  Syria  and  Egypt ;  thence  to  the  rest  of  Africa.  About  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  Arabs,  having  acquired  the  secret  of  crystallizing 
sugar,  inaugurated  cane  culture  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and, 
later,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  attained  great  development  during 
Moorish  domination.  In  the  fifteenth  century  cane  culture  was  begun  in 
the  Canaries  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  it  was  extended 
to  Brazil,  San  Domingo  and  Cuba ;  thence  to  Mexico  and  the  rest  of 
Spanish  America.  The  first  cane  planted  in  Peru  came  from  Mexico. 
The  first  sugar  haciendas  appeared  at  Huanuco,  and  soon  after  at  Piura, 
where  cane  culture  was  rapidly  extended.  The  product  was  gradually 
exported  to  Guayaquil,  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres,  when  the  increasing 
demand  led  the  planters  to  introduce  slave  labor  for  its  production, 
which,  three  centuries  later,  was  followed  by  the  importation  of  Chine.se 
labor. 

The  first  lot  of  African  slaves  was  brought  to  Peru  in  1529.  The 
second,  in  1555.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  their  number  in 
Peru  was  estimated  at  20,000.  In  1795,  40,366,  distributed  as  follows; 


Lima . 29,763 

Trujillo  .  4.7*4 

.\requipa . 5.258 

Tarnia .  236 

Huanacavelica .  41 

Guamauga  (Ayacucho) .  30 

Cuzco .  284 
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But  few  more  were  brought  to  Peru  during  the  first  years  of  the  present 
century;  and,  in  1817,  the  importation  of  African  slaves  was  prohibited 
by  decree  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  total  valne  of  the  slaves  approximated 
15,000,000  pesos. 

In  1835,  the  old  commercial  honse  of  Gibbs  made  the  first  exportation 
of  sugar  to  Europe,  from  the  port  of  Cerro  Azul,  in  the  brig  “  Pacifico,”  of 
280  tons. 

Under  the  law  of  November  17,  1849,  giving  a  premium  of  thirtj’  pesos 
per  immigrant  when  the  number  exceeded  fifty,  320  Irish  and  1,096  Ger¬ 
mans  were  brought  to  Peru  to  cultivate  the  cane.  In  1863,  740  Polynesians 
were  imported  for  the  same  purpose.  The  latter  soon  perished,  and  not 
more  than  ten  are  now  to  be  found  in  Peru.  On  October  15, 1849,  the  Dan¬ 
ish  bark  “  Federico  Guillermo  ”  landed  the  first  lot  of  Coolies  (75).  From 
July,  1853,  to  December  21,  1859,  no  less  than  10,000  Coolies  were  imported, 
and,  from  i860  to  1874,  77,343  more  were  landed.  They  were  under  con¬ 
tract  to  work  for  eight  years,  and  to  receive  four  soles  per  month,  with 
rations  of  rice,  clothing,  etc.  They  were  to  work  twelve  hours  per  day^ 
(Eight  hours  now  constitute  the  day’s  labor,  at  the  rate  of  65  centavos, 
equivalent  to  about  33  cents  gold. 

Supported  by  this  reliable  labor,  the  sugar  industry  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  In  1861  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  began,  the  first 
appearing  in  the  haciendas  “  Caudevilla,”  “Huando"  and  others' 
Banks  were  organized  to  supply  funds  to  the  haciendas,  and  there  soon 
resulted  an  exportation  approximating  2,000,000  quintals  of  sugar,  which, 
valued  at  25  shillings  the  quintal,  yielded  a  sum  of  12,000,000  soles 
(/'2,ooo,ooo)  annually.  The  debt  bearing  upon  the  sugar  industry  in  1875 
was  little  less  than  30,000,000  .soles,  equivalent  to  /^5,ooo,ooo.  Numerous 
unproductive  improvements  contributed  to  create  this  heavy  debt,  which 
grew  more  burdensome  from  accumulating  interest.  The  financial  crisis 
in  1875  not  only  deprived  the  haciendados  of  the  bank  facilities  they 
were  receiving,  but  the  banks  pressed  the  payment  of  the  funds  due 
them.  The  price  of  sugar  began  to  decline  in  Liverpool,  and  lands  that 
had  yielded  an  average  of  500  quintals  per  fanega.  about  6,500  pounds 
per  acre,  gave  less  for  want  of  fertilizing.  Chinese  labor  also  had  de¬ 
creased,  until  in  1875  it  did  not  exceed  48,000,  including  free  and  contract 
labor.  In  1879  the  disastrous  war  with  Chile  came  to  augment  the  exist¬ 
ing  difficulties.  Many  fields  were  abandoned,  and  at  its  close  the  expor¬ 
tation  had  declined  50  per  cent. 

The  commercial  history  of  Peru  shows  no  more  disastrous  liquidations 
than  were  made  at  this  time  of  the  liberal  loans  which  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  sugar  industry.  Not  more  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  original 
amount  was  realized — the  loss  being  20,000,000  soles.  Commercial  firms 
and  banks  of  loans  and  discounts  failed,  and  great  losses  were  sustained 
by  individuals.  So  widespread  was  the  injury  sustained  that  it  will  be 
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years  ere  capitalists  will  ajjain  extend  financial  facilities  to  the  sujjar 
planters. 

Followinjc  the  peace  with  Chile,  in  1.SS3.  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
national  territory  by  the  Chilean  forces,  came  another  period  of  trial  for 
the  sugar  planters. 

The  coin  had  left  the  country,  the  contracts  with  the  Chinese  laborers 
had  expired,  the  price  of  sugar  had  fallen  to  23  shillings  per  quintal  and 
there  were  no  banks  of  loans  and  discounts  nor  commercial  firms  to 
advance  funds  to  the  planters  at  a  time  when  they  needed  them  most  to 
repair  machinery  and  to  make  new  contracts  with  the  free  laborers. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  has  been  sorely  felt,  and  speculators  have  organ¬ 
ized  laborers  in  bands,  from  whom  they  exact  the  tenth  of  their  daily 
wages.  The  plantations  situated  near  the  Sierras  have,  however,  made 
contracts  with  the  Indians  to  work  during  three  or  four  months  consecu¬ 
tively  for  a  moderate  price.  The  help  derived  from  this  source  has  been 
of  importance,  t’nfortunately  the  ignorance  of  this  class,  their  intem¬ 
perance  and  the  neglect  of  sanitation,  aggravated  by  insufficient  shelter 
on  the  haciendas,  tends  to  operate  against  this  labor. 

These  conditions  have  led  the  planters  to  adopt  more  economical 
methods  to  decrease  the  cost  of  production.  Improved  machinery,  port¬ 
able  and  other  tramways,  etc.,  have  been  introduced.  Plantations  have 
been  grouped  to  bring  them  under  a  single  administration  and  to  work 
them  with  a  single  set  of  machinery.  (The  Central  Sugar  Factory  plan 
being  developed  in  Louisiana). 

On  this  principle,  for  example,  three  great  companies  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  have  been  formed  in  the  valley  of  Chicama.  •  These  are  the 
Cartavio,  Casa  Grande  and  Roma,  the  first  Fnglish,  the  second  German 
and  the  third  Italian.  These  companies  produce  65  per  cent.  (i2.735,<kk) 
kilos)  of  the  total  yield  of  the  valley,  which  exports  the  greatest  quantity 
of  sugar. 

While  this  system  of  concentration  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
participation  of  the  Peruvian  element  in  the  sugar  industry,  yet,  it  is 
removing  the  difficulties  against  it  and  promoting  its  prosperity. 

Great  benefits  to  the  country  and  to  individuals,  likewise,  are  flowing 
from  the  erection  at  various  points  of  central  mills,  operated  with  perfect 
and  complete  machinery,  such  as  the  one,  for  example,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  “The  Sugar  Industrial  Company  of  Puenta  Piedra”  which  was 
established  in  1894,  in  the  valley  of  Carabaillo,  near  the  Puenta  Piedra 
station  of  the  Ancon  railroad. 

Owing  to  these  changed  methods  the  sugar  industry  may  now  be  said 
to  be  convalescing. 

The  total  production  for  the  past  year,  1894,  was  of  72,500,000  kilos, 
representing  a  sum  of  7,250,000  soles,  or  ^725,000. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THK  SFGAR  INDFSTRY. 

Tart  I.— Thk  Coast  Rec.ion. 

Cano  culture  extends  aloiiK  the  entire  coast,  from  the  3d  degree  to  the 
iSth  of  latitude.  La  Noria.  on  the  Tunihes  river,  in  the  department  of 
I’iura.  is  the  northernmost  hacienda.  It  produces  I25,<k)j  kilos  of  sugar 
and  a  great  cpiantity  of  spirits,  annualy.  Next,  are  the  haciendas  of 
Tina  and  Anchalay.  in  the  province  of  Ayahaca.  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Marcara  river,  which  is  the  boundary  with  Kcuador.  They  make  hut  little 
sugar,  the  output  being  chancaca  or  concrete.  The  siune  may  be  said  of 
the  haciendas  of  Corilcas.  Cachaco  and  San  I’ablo.  100,000  kilos  may  be 
estimated  as  the  c|nantity  of  sugar  annually  produced  by  these  five 
haciendas.  In  the  districts  of  Frias.  Santo  Domingo  and  Ayabaea.  where 
property  is  greatly  subdivided,  there  are  numerous  charcariias  (small 
farms,  where  the  juice  is  made  into  spirits. 

In  the  province  of  Huancabamba,  the  haciendas  of  San  Antonio,  Hua- 
rimal  and  Tiimas,  make  about  25.000  kilos  of  cha  icaca  each  annually. 
The  annual  production  of  sugar  and  chancaca  (refuse  left  in  toiler)  of  the 
Department  of  Piura,  may  be  set  down  at  250,000  kilos  annually. 

In  the  Department  of  Lambayeque  are  the  valleys  of  Chiclayo  and 
Lambayeque,  where  are  situated  the  haciendas  of  Pomaloa,  Pucala, 
Tuman,  Patapo  and  Almendral,  producing,  respectively,  in  sugar, 
1,500,000,  255,000,  2,000,000,  1,300,000  and  350,000  kilos.  Besides,  in  the 
districts  of  Chiclayo,  Monsefu  and  Reque,  which  are  divided  into  small 
tracts,  there  are  numerous  cane  fields,  grinding  cane  on  the  primitive 
vertical  mills  (trapiches),  worked  by  animals  Chancaca  is  the  chief  pro¬ 
duct  on  these  places  and  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,000,000  kilos  annually. 
The  cultivation  of  the  cane  has  been  abandoned  on  the  haciendas  of  fjl 
Combo  and  Hayascon,  as  well  as  on  the  lands  adjacent  to  Lambayeque. 

There  is  but  one  sugar  hacienda  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  Zana,  the 
magnificent  hacienda  of  Cayalto,  yielding  3,350,000  kilos. 

Summing  up  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rich  Department  of 
Lambayeque  produces  10,000,000  kilos. 

Next  is  the  Department  of  La  Libertad,  which  is  second  only  to  the 
Department  of  Lima  in  sugar  production. 

The  province  of  Pacasmayo  has  the  hacienda  of  Lurifico  which,  though 
it  is  equipped  with  powerful  machinery  and  grinds  the  cane  of  numerous 
neighbors,  does  not  produce  more  than  2,000,000  kilos  annually.  The 
haciendas  of  Chafan  Grande,  Chafan  Chico,  Faclo  Grande,  Yentaron, 
Laguna,  Tolon  and  Buenos  .\yres  produce  only  chancaca  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  and  to  make  chicha  (a  native  beverage) ;  also  white  chancaca 
for  exportation  to  Chile.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small  farms  using 
the  trapiche.  The  total  yield  of  all  these  does  not  exceed  750,000  kilos, 
making  a  total  of  2,750,000  kilos  for  the  entire  province. 


The  province  of  Trujillo,  where  the  famous  valleys  of  Chicama,  Santa 
Catalina,  etc.,  are  situated,  contains  the  principal  sugar-producing  cen¬ 
ter.  Its  production  last  year  was  as  follows: 


.  Hacietulas 

Pampas . 

Sansal,  (lasnape . . . 

San  Antonio . 

Facala .  . 

Casa  Grande,  Lache,  etc 

Vinita . 

San  Jacinto . 

Tulape,  Cepeda,  etc.  ... 

Chicamita. . .  .  . 

Cartavio . 

Chiquitoy . 

Nepen.... . 

Chimo . 

Pampas  de  Vintnra . 

Sasachique . 

Laredo . 

Banaza . 

Santo  Domingo . 

Inculinamo  .  . . 

Sinculo . 


SiiRar. 
Kilos. 
i_t6,ooo 
i,6w,ooo 
106,000 
320, OCX) 

550,000 

5,300,000 
i,36o,o(X) 
2,700,000 
2, 100,000 


1,400,000 


Coiicrctv. 

Kilos. 


515,000 


35.000 
30.5*  JO 
150,000 
1 1,000 


64,000 

38,000 

16.500 

14.500 


Totals . 18,707,000  S64,5cx} 

Considering  that  several  of  these  haciendas  produce  some  chancaca, 
the  total  production  of  the  department  is  scarcely  under  22,-50, ixxy  kilos. 

In  the  department  of  Ancachs  and  valley  of  Santa,  the  hacienda  of 
Vinzes  produces  1,200,000  kilos,  and  that  of  Suchiman,  750,000.  The  fine 
hacienda  of  Puente,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Peru,  with  machinery 
capable  of  producing  10,000  kilos  per  day,  and  very  fertile  lands,  does 
not  now  produce  a  pound  of  sugar.  There  are  but  two  haciendas  in  the 
valley  of  Nepena.  San  Jacinto,  producing  i,500,txx)  kilos,  and  San  Jose, 
which  still  uses  the  trapicha,  producing  750,000  kilos.  The  total  yield  of 
the  department  is,  therefore,  less  than  4,200,000  kilos. 

The  facilities  and  advantages  afforded  by  the  capital  have  given  to  the 
Department  of  Lima  first  place  in  the  production  of  sugar,  as  is  shown 


in  the  following  table,  viz  : 

Haciendas. 

Sugar— Kilos. 

Concrete— Kilos. 

Province  of  Chancay  .  ■ 

.  Paramonga, 
Galpon, 

3, 000, (XX) 

200.(XX) 

Valiev  of  Pativilca . 

, .  Carreteria, 

250,  CXX) 

Huarto, 

i,Soo,fxx> 

Valiev  of  Barranca.  . . 

. .  Arguav, 

50,ax) 

Valiev  of  Supe . 

. .  San  Nicolas, 

3,850,000 

Valiev  of  Huaiira  . 

. . .  Ingenio, 
Humaya, 
Andahuasi, 

40),ooo 

1,850.000 

250,000 

Valiev  of  Chancav . 

. .  .  Huando, 

5(X),ooo 

Palpa, 

La  Huaca, 
Huayan, 

800,000 

70,  OCX) 

80,000 

Total  for  Chancay 


12,45o,o(X) 


75o,cxxj 
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llacien<lu>. 

SiiKar—  Kilos. 

Province  of  Lima . 

.Cuadi villa,  Punchauca. 

Huacoy,  Pampa  Libre 

and  Gallinazos, 

Chacra  Grande.  La  Mo- 

I,(XX>,CXX) 

lina,  Pueblo  Viejo. 

Chacarilla, 

150,000 

Valiev  of  Carabavllo . 

.San  Lorenzo, 

6oo,ocx) 

San  Juan  de  Dios, 

1 60,  (XX) 

Tamboinga, 

300,000 

Chacra  Cerro, 

l,CKX>,OCX) 

Pro, 

785,(xx) 

Infantas, 

350.000 

Chuquitanta. 

85o,(xx) 

Naranjal,  La  ('.ranja. 

J-  I,CXX),CXX) 

Aznapuquio, 

Valiev  of  Bocanegra . 

.San  .\gistin. 

78o,cxx) 

Santa  Rosa, 

325.000 

Valley  of  La  Legua  and  Magdalena.  Maranga. 

200,000 

Various, 

270,000 

Valiev  of  Luringancho . 

.Huachipa. 

325.000 

Valiev  of  Ate  Bajo . 

.Monte  Rico, 

850,  exx) 

La  Molina. 

750,(xx> 

Various, 

400,000 

Valiev  of  .\te  Alto . 

.La  P^strella, 

950,000 

Pariache, 

100,000 

Carapongo, 

125.000 

Valiev  of  Surco .  . 

.San  Juan, 

250,000 

Villa. 

250,000 

Total  for  Province  of  Lima. 

13,770,000 

Province  of  Canete — 

Valiev  of  Canete . 

.Casa  Blanca,  Santa  Bar- 

f 

bara  and  various,  in- 

•  ^,000,000 

eluding  Montalvan, 

s 

Arona, 

1,000,000 

Gomez, 

200,000 

Total  for  Province  of  Canete .  4,200,000 

Total  for  Department  of  Lima .  3i,i7o,(x» 

The  valleys  of  Chincha,  Laran  and  San  Jose,  in  the  Department  of  Ica, 
produce  each  about  750,000  kilos,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Pisco  and  Condor, 
same  department,  the  hacienda  Caucato  produces  about  900,000  kilos. 
The  hacienda  Trapiche  makes  about  5o,cxx)  kilos  of  chancaca.  The 
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scarcity  of  water  prevents  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  the  rest  of  the 
(lepartnient,  whose  total  production  approximates  2,7oo,<kx)  kilos. 


Department  of  Arequipa.  In  the  valley  of  Acari  the  haciendas  of 
Chocavento,  Collona  and  Amato  produce  350, ikx)  kilos.  In  the  valley  of 
Camana,  the  haciendas  of  San  Greiforio,  Del  Medio,  Huaranjial,  .\hajo. 
Crucero  Cardo  and  I’uchunj'  produce  in  all  about  25o,<xx}  kilos  of  chan- 
caca,  principally  for  export  to  Chile.  The  valley  of  Majes  also  produces 
some  sujjar  and  chancaca,  the  principal  haciendas  being  Camtas,  Revilla 
and  Cuerulpa.  Some  sugar  and  chancaca  is  made  in  the  Province  of 
Castilla,  Cantas  being  the  most  important  hacienda.  The  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  of  Tambo  has  acquired  some  importance  in  cane  culture,  and  the 
haciendas  of  Caraquero,  Chucarapi  and  Pampa  Blanca  have  introduced 
modern  apparatus.  The  total  of  chancaca  and  sugar  produced  in  this 
valley  is  jSo.ocx)  kilos. 

Department  of  Moquegua.  Only  the  hacienda  of  Loredo  cultivates 
cane.  It  makes  io,(xxj  kilos  of  chancaca,  the  rest  of  the  valley  of  Ilo 
being  devoted  to  olive  culture. 

Department  of  Tacna.  There  are  two  small  haciendas,  Camiara  and 
Coailata,  in  the  valley  of  Locumba,  making  45,000  kilos  of  chancaca. 
The  hacienda  Tomasiri,  in  the  valley  of  Sama,  is  the  southernmost  sugar 
hacienda  in  the  Republic.  It  has  a  complete  set  of  machinery  to  make 
granulated  sugar,  and  produces  about  2cxi,ooo  kilos.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  kilos  is  the  total  made  in  the  department.  It  is  mostly 
exported  to  Bolivia.  The  rest  of  the  juice  is  converted  into  spirits. 

The  production  of  sugar,  concrete  and  chancaca,  in  the  coast  region 


sums  up  as  follows: 

Kilos. 

Department  of  Piura .  300,cxxj 

"  “  Lambayeque .  10,000,000 

“  “  La  Libertad .  22,750,000 

“  Ancachs  .  4,250,000 

“  “  Lima .  31,000,000 

"  “  Ica .  2,700,000 

"  Arequipa .  i,4oo,o<k) 

“  "  Moquegua .  10,000 

"  “  Tacna .  250,000 


Total .  72,610,000 

I'roni  the  data  obtained,  the  average  yield  of  sugar  from  plant  cane 
and  stubble  may  be  put  down  at  5,000  kilos  per  hectare,  (2.471  acres) 
equal  to  323  quintals  per  fanega. 

As  the  total  annual  production  rises  to  72,000,000  kilos,  it  follows  that 
about  14,400  hectares  of  plant  and  stubble  cane  is  ground  annually.  But 
as  it  takes  from  18  to  22  months  for  cane  to  mature,  the  total  area  of 
growing  cane  may  be  put  down  at  36,000  hectares,  say  12,000  fanegas. 
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liivery  hacienda  sets  apart  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  lauds  for  pas- 
turajje.  This  would  si  total  of  45,t)oo  hectares  devoted  to  the  sujjar 
industry  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

The  uinuber  of  sugar  making  outfits  in  operation  is  62.  On  the  basis 
of  12  hours  work  per  day  they  could  easily  turn  out  85,000,000  kilos  in 
lien  of  their  present  output  (72,(xx),o<xj).  The  outfits  for  concrete  and 
chancaca  number  21  There  are  in  aildition  some  small,  old-fashioned 
outfits  on  the  purgery  system. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  outfit  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  including 
stills,  buildings,  etc  ,  capable  of  producing  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  of 
work  5,000  kilos,  may  be  set  down  at  200, (xio  soles  (/, '20,000). 

On  the  average  of  80  soles  the  hectare,  the  lands  (72.000  hectares)  may 
be  valued  at  5.75o,txx)  soles.  Computing  the  lands  in  cane  at  200  soles 
the  hectare,  the  3‘>,ooo  hectares  would  foot  up  7,200,000  soles,  and  the 
9,000  hectares  in  pasturage,  at  50  soles  the  hectare,  45o,(xx}  soles. 

The  value  of  other  property,  comprising  dwellings  and  dependencies, 
irrigating  canals,  etc.,  and  of  the  portable  tramways,  having  a  total 
length  of  350  kilometers,  with  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  may  be  estimated 
at  5,500,000  soles. 

Summarized,  the  capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  in  the  coast 


region  is : 

Soles. 

Total  lands,  72,o(xj  hectares . .  5.750.000 

Machinery  . 13.000,000 

Lands  in  cane,  36,000  hectares .  7,200,000 

Pasturages,  9.000  hectares  .  450,000 

Miscellaneous  property .  5,500,00c 

Total . 31,400,000 


Considering  that  the  planter  recovers  at  the  end  of  every  month,  from 
the  sale  of  the  products,  a  part  of  the  expenses  incurred,  the  working 
capital  may  be  estimated  at  2,500,000  soles.  P'orty  per  cent  of  this  sum 
is  in  active  circulation,  the  remainder,  held  on  the  basis  of  five  soles  per 
peon,  for  animals,  sacks,  food  and  sundries.  This  added  to  the  above 
tabulated  sum  brings  the  total  capital  invested  at  33.400,000  soles,  or 
.f.  3.340.000. 

Allowing  one  peon  for  the  cultivation  of  two  hectares,  and  a  little  less 
than  five  peons  for  three  fanegas,  the  total  number  of  peons  employed  is 
not  under  22,500.  As  their  daily  wages  average  sixty-five  centavos  (about 
thirty-three  cents  gold),  without  board,  the  daily  outlay  for  wages  is 
'^.575  soles,  or  about  5,000,000  soles  per  year  of  300  working  days. 

The  total  number  of  employes  in  the  pastures,  sugar  houses,  fields,  etc., 
on  a  hacienda  cultivating  500  hectares  of  cane  is  900.  This  makes  a  pay 
account  of  45,000  per  month,  or  540,000  soles  per  annum,  so  that  the  total 
uumber  of  men  employed  in  the  sugar  industry  in  the  coast  region  is 
23  500,  receiving  a  total  for  pay  and  wages,  of  5.540,000  soles. 
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Calculatiiif'  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  coast 
at  the  ruling  prices  of  last  year,  the  amount  realized  was  as  follows  ; 

Solo. 

Value  of  72,5o.'>,o(xj  kilos  of  sugar,  chaucaca,  con¬ 


crete,  etc.,  at  10  soles  per  too  kilos . 7,250,000 

Value  of  90,625. ax)  litres  of  spirits,  at  S  centavos  per 
litre  . 725,000 

Total . 7, 975, (XX) 


THK  INTERIOR  REGION. 

The  sugar  industry  in  the  interior  region  is  carried  on  in  the  deep, 
warm  gorges  found  in  the  mountain  ranges.  With  the  exception  of  the 
small  quantities  of  the  products  which  are  exported  to  Bolivia  or  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Northern  Departments,  the  products  are  for  local  consump¬ 
tion.  Consequently  prices  are  regulated  by  the  local  supply  and 
demand.  Thus  it  is  seen  that,  though  on  the  coast  sugar  may  be  selling 
at  5  soles  the  quintal,  the  sugar  makers  of  Huanuco  get  10  soles,  those  of 
Ayacucho  20  soles,  and  those  of  Cuzco  as  much  as  25  soles.  Necessarily 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  interior  is  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
coast,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  transporting  the  product  to  the  ports. 
Properties  with  2(X)  hectares  in  cane  are  considered  extensive,  and  those 
of  20  or  30  of  importance.  But  as  the  products  realize  two,  three  or  even 
four  times  the  price  obtained  on  the  coast,  it  follows  that  such  properties 
are  ver\-  valuable.  The  more  so  because  the  Indian  laborers  live  on 
tracts  belonging  to  the  places,  which  they  are  permitted  to  cultivate  on 
their  own  account,  on  the  condition  that  they  are  to  work  for  the  propri¬ 
etor,  who  pays  them  with  coca  and  rum.  They  work  about  six  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  value  of  their  wages  is  at  the  rate  of  40  centavos  per 
day. 

The  temperature  in  these  valleys  is  loo  Centigrade,  minimum,  and  29 
to  30  maximum.  The  average  is  about  18.  The  cane  juice  generally 
weighs  12°  Beaum^  and  not  unfrequently  14.  The  bagasse  is  used  to 
enrich  the  soil,  and  generally  the  trapiches  (old  style  vertical  mills)  are 
operated  by  hydraulic  power  ;  in  a  few  places,  by  animals.  The  average 
yield  is  4,000  kilos  per  hectare.  In  nearly  all  these  places  sugar  is  made 
by  the  old  purgery  system.  In  the  provinces  of  Huanuco,  however,  new 
machinery  has  been  introduced  by  which  fine  granlated  sugar  is 
obtained,  which  sells  at  a  good  price  on  the  market  of  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

In  the  Department  of  Cajamarca,  cane  cultivation  is  nowhere  the 
exclusive  industry  of  the  haciendas.  The  production  is  mainly  rum  and 
chaucaca  for  local  consumption.  For  want  of  good  machinery  the 
extraction  is  small.  The  principal  haciendas  are  :  La  Vina,  Llagaden, 
Jancos,  Lives,  Quindeu,  Cauchau,  Licli,  La  Capellaiiia,  Hudima  and 
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Tunas.  But  the  principal  output  comes  from  communities.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  chancaca  made  in  this  Department  is  estimated  at  450,000  kilos. 

The  province  of  Huanuco,  in  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  has 
the  haciendas  of  Quicacan,  Vichaycoto,  Audabamba,  Canchan,  Huacho. 
Iluanchacupa,  Mitupampa,  Yaucan,  La  Usperanza,  Cnlcuy,  and  Despensa, 
all  producing  sujjar,  chancaca  and  spirits.  The  total  production  of  the 
Department  is  1,000,000  kilos. 

The  province  of  Angaraes,  in  the  Department  of  Huancavelica,  makes 
25.(xx,  kilos.  The  leadinjj  haciendas  are  Llanioktachi  and  Huanchey. 

The  Depatment  of  .Ayacucho  makes  30,000  kilos. 

The  Department  of  Apuriniac  has  excellant  lands  for  cane  culture,  and 
the  haciendas  on  the  banks  of  the  Pachachaca  were  renowned  in  colonial 
times.  They  produced  400,000  kilos.  Of  late  years,  the  competition  from 
the  coast  has  reduced  former  large  productions  and  the  juice  is  generally 
converted  into  spirits.  The  eighteen  haciendas  in  the  province  of  Aban- 
cay  might  produce  500,000  kilos,  but  make  not  more  than  150,000  in  sugar 
or  chancaca,  the  rest  being  converted  into  spirits.  The  principal  hacien¬ 
das  are,  Auquibamba,  Santo  Tomas,  Carmen,  San  Gabriel,  Pachachaca, 
Llanya,  Patibamba,  Tambobamba,  Kasinchihua,  and  Vilcabamba.  The 
smaller  are  Caquequi,  Molle-molle,  Matara,  Chontay,  Ituconga,  Llaco, 
Mosobamba  and  Pampatama. 

There  are  twenty-nine  haciendas  making  cane  in  the  province  of  Auda- 
huaylas,  the  principal  being  Chacabamba,  Ahuairo,  Tejehuasi,  Pulcay 
and  Pariabamba.  The  production  is  50,000  kilos  making  the  total  for 
the  Department  200,000  kilos. 

Cane  is  raised  in  the  provinces  of  La  Convencion  and  Calca,  in  the 
Department  of  Cuzco,  25,000  kilos  are  made. 

To  conclude,  the  region  of  the  Interior  produces  1,730,000  kilos. 

THE  KLEVIAL  REGION. 

In  the  immense  slopes  and  plains  crossed  by  the  great  streams  whose 
waters  make  their  way  by  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  cane  culture  has 
attained  but  little  development,  although  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  forests  abounding  with  riches,  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  beholders.  .Along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  23°  Centigrade,  the  minimum  18,  and  the  maximum  35°.  The 
cane  matures  annually  and  in  some  sections  every  nine  or  ten  months. 
It  generally  attains  a  height  of  three  metres  and  lasts  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  The  juice  is  abundant  but  it  contains  only  from  seven  to 
eight  degrees  Beaum4  of  saccharine  matter.  In  rainy  years  but  six. 
The  limited  population  naturally  brings  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
products.  Of  late  years,  however,  modern  machinery  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  which  excellent  sugar  is  made.  Most  of  the  juice  is  made  into 
spirits.  The  principal  hacienda,  Juan  de  Almonte,  near  A'urimaguas,  in 
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the  vast  Department  of  Lareto,  is  supplied  with  niodeni  machinery  and 
turns  out  excellent  white  sufjar.  On  the  Maranon  river  a  miiuber  of 
small  haciendas  are  also  in  operation.  Their  products  are  marketed 
at  the  fluvial  ports  of  Iciuitos  and  Manaos. 

Cane  culture  is  very  limited  in  the  Department  of  Amazonas. 

The  Department  of  Jutiin  produces  considerable  suj;ar.  In  the  valley 
of  Chanchamayo,  the  area  of  cane  is  S6o  hectares,  and  in  that  of  Vitoc, 
540.  They  conjointly  produce  from  i2o,(»o  to  i3o,cxxj  arrobas  of  spirits. 
Although  some  of  the  haciendas,  such  as  San  Carlos  and  Auvernia,  have 
compleie  machinery  for  making  sugar,  the  output  of  sugar  is  only  i5.o<x> 
kilos,  and  of  chancaca,  75,000. 

In  the  mountains  of  Huanta,  Department  of  Ayacncho,  a  number  of 
sugar  haciendas  have  recently  been  started,  with  machinery  brought 
from  the  United  States,  via  the  Amazon.  The  principal  of  these  are 
named  Ayacncho  and  Vista  Herniosa.  They  realize  thirty  soles  per  (luin- 
tal  for  the  sugar,  spirits  (aguardiente)  is  also  made  from  cane  raised  in 
various  other  parts  of  this  immense  region. 

The  total  production  of  the  I'luvial  Region  does  not  exceed  36o.(»k» 
kilos. 

RECAPITULATION. 


The  Coast  Region .  72,610,000  kilos. 

The  Interior  Region  .  1,730,000  “ 

The  Fluvial  Region  .  360,000  “ 


Total  production  of  Peru . 74,700, o<x) 


Total  capital  invested . 35,170,000  soles. 

Value  of  products  (1894) .  Ji.373.750  “ 

Paid  out  for  labor,  etc .  5,720,000  “ 

.\rea  devoted  to  cane  industry .  75, 600  hectares. 

Area  planted  in  cane .  38,500  “ 

Number  of  persons  employed .  24,700 


RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  GRANTS  TO  CLTHBKRT 
H.  JONES. 

Mr.  Leon  jastremski.  Consul  at  Callao,  informs  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  terms  of  a  concession  granted  to  Cuthbert 
B.  Jones,  an  American  citizen,  and  his  associates  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  from  the  coa.st  to  the  district  of  Hualgayoc. 
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wlicrc  coal  mines  of  great  value  are  reported  to  exist.  The 
following  arc  the  main  points  of  the  conce.ssion  as  stated  by 
Consul  Jastremski  : 

PIxclusive  privilege.s  are  granted  for  twenty  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  line,  which  is  to  be  constructed  in  five  years,  excepting  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Railway,  which  shall  be  privileged  to  cross  the  line  or  lines 
to  be  constructed. 

.\  grant  is  made  of  one  kilometer  of  public  land  on  each  side,  and  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  track,  for  every  kilometer  of  railway,  and  where  there  is 
no  public  land  so  situated  200  hectares  per  kilometer  will  be  located 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Jones  has  informed  me  that  some  40  coal  mines  in  the  Hualgayoc 
district  are  owned  by  himself  and  associates,  which  u  is  their  chief  pur¬ 
pose  to  reach  with  their  railroads  and  to  operate  with  the  view  of  supply, 
ing  th.'  vast  demand  for  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  now  met  with 
coals  transported  from  England  and  other  remote  countries.  The  main 
trunk  line  from  the  coast  to  Hualgayoc  will  have  a  length  of  about  120 
miles,  to  which  it  is  designed  to  add  a  branch  to  Chota,  iS  miles,  another 
to  Cajamarca  of  35  miles.  It  is  stated  that  the  route  presents  no  engi¬ 
neering  difficulties.  P'nglish  bituminous  coal  was  recently  sold  at  Callao 

5>5-5o  (Rold)  per  ton,  and  Mr.  Jones  claims  that  his  mines  will  yield 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  equal  to  those  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
says  that  the  deposits  are  inexhaustible,  and  that  the  cost  of  extraction 
will  be  extremely  low. 

Mr.  Jones  also  states  that  the  Hualgayoc  district  contains  rich  deposits 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  /.inc  and  iron,  and  that  the  projected  railways  will 
traverse  agricultural  districts  growing  sugar-cane,  rice,  grain,  coffee, 
cocoa  and  tobacco.  It  also  has  grazing  lands  where  stock  raising  is 
largely  carried  on. 

Mr.  Jastremski  says:  The  attainment  of  the  expectations  arising  from 
this  exceptional  concession  would  present  very  substantial  foundations 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  International  .\merican  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Washington,  in  1890,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
steamship  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Valparaiso  and  intermediate  ports. 

The  people  of  Peru  seem  very  desirous  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
.\merican  capital  and  enterprise,  and  the  action  of  Congress  in  this 
matter  has  been  well  received,  the  belief  being  that  the  laying  down  of 
cheaper  coal  on  the  Peruvian  coast  would  be  .so  beneficial  in  its  results 
as  to  compensate  the  country  largely  for  the  unusual  liberal  grants  made 
to  Mr.  Jones  and  his  associates. 

The  term.s  of  the  concession  exact  that  the  railway  shall 
start  from  some  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  between  the  parallels 
of  Chota  and  Huanchaca,  and  extend  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  department  of  Cajamarca. 
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THE  NEW  PERUVIAN  MINISTRY. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Senor  Barrinaja, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Ortiz  Zevallos, 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Boza, 

Minister  of  P'inance,  Senor  Ovin, 

Minister  of  War,  Colonel  Ibarra. 

A  PROPOSED  NEW  RAILWAY. 

From  advices  received  from  Lima,  dated  November  i6th,  it 
is  learned  that  the  work  of  building  a  new  railway  between  Lima 
and  Pisco,  will  soon  be  undertaken.  The  distance  between 
these  two  points  is  about  1 30  miles,  in  a  direction  south,  south¬ 
east  of  the  capital.  Pisco  is  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name  emptying  into  the  Pacific.  Representatives  of 
British,  French,  German  and  American  capitali.sts  are  interesting 
themselves  in  obtaining  the  contract  for  this  work. 

FOREIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANIP:S. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  has  passed  a  law  requiring  all  foreign 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  that  country  to  have  a 
minimum  capital  of  100,000  soles,  and  to  have  thirty  per  cent, 
of  this  amount  invested  in  the  country,  or  in  coin  deposited  in 
some  bank  under  government  supervision. 

PROJECTED  NEW  RAILWAY. 

The  Senate  has  authorized  the  Government  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Oroya  to  Chancha- 
mayo,  with  a  grant  to  the  contractors  of  32,000  hectares*  of 
land.  This  road  when  built  will  be  one  of  the  mo.st  important 
in  the  Republic,  opening  communication  between  the  coast  and 
the  great  timber  region.  Propositions  have  already  bean 
received  from  European  capitalists  for  the  construction  of  the 
road. 


*A  hectare  is  equivalent  to  about  aH  acres. 
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THE  BUDGET. 

The  amended  budget,  as  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  Budget  Committee  for  the  year  1895-96,  is 
as  follows: 

Revenue .  fi4,779,i26  23 

Kxpenditures .  14.357.078  25 

The  above  is  of  course  subject  to  amendment  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Chamber.  Nominally  it  is  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30th,  1896,  but  as  more  than  half  of  this  period 
will  hav'e  expired  before  the  discussion  is  concluded,  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  applied  to  the  budget  for  the  year  1896-97,  with 
such  additions  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1895. 

N.WIGATION  IN  THP:  PORT  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 


ARRIVALS  FROM  BEYOND  SEAS. 

No.  Vessels.  Tons. 

79  Steamers,  with .  139,000 

21  Sailing  vessels,  with .  15.073 

100  •  154.073 

.SAILINGS  FOR  BEYOND  SEAS. 

6.S  Steamers,  with .  131,062 

9  Sailing  vessels,  with .  7.437 

77  138.439 

ARRIVALS  FROM  RIVERS  AND  COAST. 

88  Steamers,  with .  50.209 

122  Sailing  vessels,  with .  4.298 

210  54.507 

SAILINGS  FOR  RIVERS  AND  COA.ST. 

88  Steamers,  with .  49.293 

1 12  Sailing  vessels,  with .  4.156 


200 


53.449 


;66 
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TOTAL  NAVIGATION  MOVEMENT  OE  ALL  THE  PORTS  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC.  INCLUDING  MONTEVIDEO. 


No.  Vessels.  Tons. 

1. 105  Vessels  arrived,  with . 495,219 

1,085  “  departed  “  . 495,415 

2,  l8<S  988,622 

PASSENGERS  AND  IMMIGRANTS. 

Arrivals.  Dcpartnrps. 

liurope .  679  319 

Brazil .  90  161 

Cuba .  127 

Pacific .  41  5 

.\rj(entine  Coast. ...  .  4.457  4.698 

I'ruguayan  “  119  858 


Europe . 

Brazil . . . 

Pacific . 

.Argentine  Republic 

Paraguay . 

Coruinba . 


GOI,D  COI.N. 

Arrivcil. 


#25,600 


60,649 

22,700 

5.0.VJ 


Despatched, 
if  1 06,948 


S..W 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  PERMITS. 


Despatch .  6,502 

Disembarkation .  501 

Deposit .  140 

Pixportation .  980 

Transshipment .  559 

Re-embarkation .  4.015 


Total .  12,295 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  RECEIPTS. 

Montevideo .  .^16,466 

Departments .  .  44,111 

Total .  .  #860.577 

The  aViove  does  not  include  the  i  amortization  on  payments 
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LIVK  STOCK. 

Live  stock  brought  to  the  capital  from  the  departments. 


Cattle — 

Heads. 

Tor  slaughter-houses .  10.772 

For  sa/aderos .  ji.115 

I'or  the  interior .  583 

For  public  service . 33 

For  exportation  .  382 

Total  .  . 

Sheep — 

For  slaughter-houses. ...  .  4.041 

For  saladcros  ...  . . 

For  exportation  .  2.323 

Total  .  6,364 

Horses  for  sa/aderos .  390 

Mules  for  export .  141 

(ioats  for  .slaughter-houses .  2,677 

Swine  for  slaughter-houses .  .  1.774 


Navittation. 

Whole  Kepiihlic.  Sept.,  1S95.  Sept.,  1S94. 


Steamers  arrived . 

576 

566 

Tonnage  of  same  . 

..  450.627 

408,966 

Sailing  vessels  arrived . 

529 

528 

Tonnage  of  same . 

. .  44,5>‘<2 

43.935 

Steamers  left . 

57S 

577 

Tonnage  of  same . 

•  -  452,543 

417.197 

Sailing  vessels  left  . 

504 

542 

Tonnage  of  same . 

. .  40,870 

39.356 

Passengers  from  abroad . 

..  6,7.83 

4.895 

Passengers  for  abroad . 

6,643 

4.  .391 

Gold  imported  . 

..  5126,695 

?i63,73i 

Gold  exported.  . . 

. .  307,-889 

311.560 

Customs  receipts . 

. .  860,577 

810,343 

Slaughterings — Montevideo _ 

3.031 

Uruguay 
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VEXEZUPXA. 

COMMKRCK.  MANUKACTURKS,  Ktc. 

[From  I'nitcd  Slates  Consular  Reports  for  January,  iS^.] 
AMKRICAN  TRADK. 

If  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Venezuela  is  perceptible,  it  is  simplj-  due  to  recent  and  better  facilities 
for  the  distribution  of  merchandise,  and  is  confined  to  such  articles  as 
heretofore  imported — flour,  lard,  hams,  kerosene,  “blended”  butter 
lumber,  some  kinds  of  hardware,  common  glassware,  etc. — but  the 
essential  feature  of  our  trade — the  general  introduction  of  our  manu¬ 
factured  goods — is  still  wanting. 

The  stereotyped  complaints  about  the  independence  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers  at  first  impels  the  belief  that  they  do  not  want  this  Latin-.\merican 
trade,  but  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  the  sincerity  ami  validity  of  this 
criticism,  invariably  advanced  by  foreign  merchants  having  their  chief 
houses  in  Europe  and  controlling  nearly  all  branches  of  trade.  If  my 
suspicions  are  well  founded,  these  statements  are  made  to  deceive  the 
small  native  merchant  and  compel  the  purchase  of  such  goods  as  it  may 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  foreigner  to  further,  which  almost  invariably 
means  European.  His  present  control  of  the  market  enables  him  to 
dictate  both  the  place  whence  and  the  kind  of  goods  he  will  import  and 
sell,  without  regard  to  native  taste,  which,  thus  far,  he  has  cultivated  in 
one  direction.  Until  some  purely  American  houses  are  established  in 
Venezuela,  aided  by  a  friendly  native  sympathy  and  sentiment,  we  can 
not  hope  to  make  great  inroads  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods. 

.An  important  item  of  importation  is  fitie  table  butter,  which  is  now 
almost  wholly  supplied  by  Denmark,  and  costs,  delivered  at  Hamburg, 
about  30  cents,  put  up  in  tin  cans  of  one-half  pound  and  upwards,  her¬ 
metically  sealed.  I  am  convinced  if  some  dairy  near  New  Vork  were  to 
make  an  effort  to  secure  part  of  this  trade  it  would  prove  successful  and 
profitable.  American  butter  as  at  present  packed — with  no  view  to  its 
preservation  in  this  climate — is  justly  in  bad  odor.  To  obtain  the  trade 
of  an  article  of  such  universal  consumption  is  at  least  a  good  subject  for 
investigation. 
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I'litil  within  three  or  four  )-ears  comparatively  little  cutlery  was 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Since  then  some  improvement  is  visi- 
bie,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  our  manufacturers  to  increase  their 
sales  in  this  line. 

The  largest  native  dealer  in  cutlery  and  hardware  showed  me  through 
his  warehouse  explaining  the  needs  of  the  trade  and  wherein  Germans, 
Knglish  and  .Americans  excelled,  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  closer  connections  with  American  manufacturers,  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  send  them  samples  of  various  goods,  believing  that  when  once 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Venezuelan  trade  our  people  could  obtain  a 
greater  share  than  they  have  at  present  secured.  This  opinion  I  fully 
share. 

In  brief,  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  sale  of  knives,  forks, 
hatchets,  axes,  hammers  and  files  (the  latter  preferred  to  all  others), 
while  crowbars,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  scissors,  etc.,  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  purchased  in  England  and  Germany,  in  addition  to  everything 
bought  in  the  United  States. 

The  machete,  of  which  tens  of  thousands  are  sold  annually,  are  all 
bought  in  England.  The  machete  is  simply  a  very  large  and  broad 
knife  slightly  varying  in  size,  but  usually  about  18  to  22  inches  long  and 
2  to  3  inches  broad,  with  which  the  Eatin-.American  cannot  dispense,  and 
which  he  applies  to  more  uses  than  one  can  conceive. 

VENEZUELAN  MANUEACTURES. 

Venezuela  is  solely  an  agricultural  couutry.  Its  factories  are  few,  often 
of  the  crudest  kind  and  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  most  pressing 
native  wants,  such  as  sole  leather,  soap,  caudles,  matches,  cigarettes, 
rum,  native  shoes  Ui/pitrf'it/as),  hats  and  sugar. 

The  manufacture  of  sole  leather  seems  to  have  acquired  an  impetus 
and  support,  for  which  its  large  consumption  and  the  high  duty  thereon 
seems  responsible.  Puerto  Cabello  supports  two  tanneries-^one  electric, 
the  other  employing  the  usual  improved  methods.  The  output  of  the 
latter  is  about  27,81x1  pounds  per  week,  with  the  prospect  of  the  plant 
being  enlarged  and  the  output  increased.  Erench  and  linglish  machinery 
is  employed.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  tannery  in  the  country  manufactur¬ 
ing  uppers.  .\s  Venezuela  exports  large  quantities  of  goat  and  deer 
skins  and  hides,  suitable  for  uppers,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  it  might 
prove  profitable  if  some  large  tannery  of  the  United  States  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  in  this  country  for  this  purpose,  with  American  machinery 
and  conducted  on  American  principles.  The  duty  on  manufactured 
leather  being  <4  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  and  on  the  unmanufactured 
fifty  cents  per  kilogram,  the  poor  people  are  practically  debarred  from 
its  general  use  and  confine  themselves,  for  ordinary  wear,  to  the  native 
■alftan^afii,  a  modified  scriptural  sandal,  composed  of  a  solid  piece  of  sole 
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leather,  shaped  for  the  foot,  with  a  woven  cotton  upper,  havinj;  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  big  toe,  a  piece  of  similar  material  secured  to  the  leather  heel, 
and  then  passed  over  and  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  heel  of  the 
foot. 

The  importation  of  sugar  being  prohibited,  all  large  cane  plantations 
have  their  sugar  mills,  with  more  or  less  advanced  processes  for  placing 
the  product  on  the  market,  but  no  refinery  exists  in  Venezuela,  and  all 
sugar  sold  ranges  from  a  very  dark  to  a  light  brown. 

Soap  is  made  from  native  cocoanut  oil,  and  candles  from  stearin 
imported  from  hiurope.  Both  industries  are  not  only  among  the  most 
profitable,  but  also  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  Venezuela,  the  high 
duty  giving  them  a  monopoly  in  the  common  grade  of  these  articles. 
Fancy  and  fine  perfumed  so;ip  is  not  manufactured. 

Rum  and  cigarettes  are  made  from  native  products.  Tobacco  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  is  grown  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  latter, 
together  with  considerable  Cuban  tobacco.  Both  industries  seem  to  have 
reached  a  profitable  base. 

The  Alpartrata  (shoe)  is  manufactured  or  rather  put  together  by  numer¬ 
ous  small  factories,  the  woven  cotton  being  usually  purchased  from  the 
large  factory  in  Valencia,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  this  article. 

TARIFF. 

The  tariff  of  the  country  is  divied  into  nine  classes.  Duty  is  charged 
on  the  gross  weight.  A  package  of  merchandise  containing  any  article 
belonging  to  a  higher  class  pays  duty  on  the  whole  as  of  that  class. 

BANKING  FACILITIES. 

The  want  of  banking  facilities  is  often  keenly  felt.  The  two  banks  of 
Caracas  and  that  of  Maracaibo  are  the  onlj-  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  and  with  agencies  limited  as  to  the  places  and  transactions, 
have,  under  prudent  managemet,  proven  very  profitable  and  beneficial 
to  the  business  interest  of  the  country.  The  want  of  such  institutions  in 
agricultural  districts  is  generally  recognized  and  deplored,  and  I  can 
suggest  no  more  profitable  undertaking  than  one  of  this  character,  based 
on  large  capital  and  commercial  standing.  Large  planters  often  require 
ready  money  to  carry  on  their  operations,  and  are  compelled  to  resort 
either  to  the  large  merchant  or  usurer.  In  either  case,  he  pays  a  rate  of 
interest  seldom  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  and  not  unusually  eighteen 
per  cent,  per  annum.  If  he  deals  with  the  former,  he  may  be  expected 
to  purchase  his  supplies  from  him,  paying  a  large  profit  on  the  sale. 
The  planter’s  paper  and  collateral  are  unquestioned. 

Often  strangers  with  the  best  bills  of  credit,  find  themselves  remote 
from  these  legitimate  institutions,  and  are  forced  to  submit  to  such  a 
rate  of  exchange  as  the  merchant  may  exact. 
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Attempts  have,  at  various  times,  been  made  to  obtain  banking  conces¬ 
sions,  but  always  accompanied  with  such  conditions  as  to  make  their 
denial  necessary  and  imperative. 

American  capital  invested  in  banks  would  be  as  safe  and  secure  as  at 
home.  .An  American  bank  and  American  business  houses  are  the  only 
factors  that  will  loosen  the  grip  of  European  exporters. 

FINANCE  AND  Cl'RRENCY. 

All  values  in  this  country  are  based  on  gold — gold  of  all  nations  being 
current  as  a  commodity.  Silver  of  other  countries  is  forbidden  circula¬ 
tion,  but  that  of  Venezuela  is  on  a  parity  with  its  gold  and  is  accepted  in 
payment  of  all  dues,  public  and  private,  without  loss.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  at  present,  no  silver  is  coined  and  never  has  been  in  excess  of 
the  (lOvernment’s  ability  to  redeem  it  in  gold.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  were  this  limit  of  ability  passed,  the  same  conditions  would 
exist  here  that  prevail  in  all  other  South  American  Republics,  namely  : 
Silver  would  be  at  a  large  discount,  and  the  poorer  classes  would  suffer 
in  the  payment  of  their  dues.  Venezuela  is,  therefore,  proud  of  the 
standing  its  silver  coin  has  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  last  Congress  prohibited  the  emission  of  paper  money  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  that  of  the  banks  at  Cara¬ 
cas  and  Maracaibo,  the  only  institutions  authorized  to  issue  paper 
money.  For  this  money,  the  Government  is  in  no  wise  responsible,  its 
acceptance  not  being  compulsory,  and  it  circulates  only  on  the  credit 
and  integrity  of  the  banks  and  in  their  own  vicinity.  Its  issue  is  very 
limited. 

INLAND  TRANSPORTATION. 

I'litil  some  few  years  ago,  Venezuela  was  without  a  railroad.  Now, 
not  only  are  the  ports  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  cpunectcd  with 
Caracas  by  rail,  but  Barqui.simeto  and  other  places,  with  the  coast  in  like 
manner,  while  many  railroad  “concessions”  for  the  development  of  the 
remote  interior  seem  to  have  acquired  new  life.  If  any  of  the  many 
rumors  are  to  be  believed,  Venezuela  must  soon  enter  upon  a  rapid 
development  of  its  best,  but  heretofore  neglected,  territory. 

San  Felipe  will,  at  an  early  day,  be  connected  with  Puerto  Cabello  by 
aline  of  small  steamers  and  a  substantial  “tramway,”  affording  unpre¬ 
cedented  facilities  for  exporting  the  products  of  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  distributing  the  imports,  with  a  certainty,  safety  and  rapidity 
heretofore  unattained. 

The  Varacuy  Navigation  Company,  chartered  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  with  its  main  business  office  in  the  city  of  New  Vork,  has  secured 
control  of  a  Venezuelan  concession  to  colonize  and  navigate  the  Varacuy 
River,  a  waterway  running  through  one  of  the  richest  forests,  coffee, 
cocoa  and  copper  districts  in  the  Republic.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  12 
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miles  from  this  port,  and  will  be  navigated  for  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles  and  then  connected  with  San  Felipe  (the  storehouse  and  distribut- 
iiifi  point  of  that  district)  by  a  substantial  tramway  of  about  25  miles. 
Being  the  only  distinctive  American  enterprise  in  this  district,  other 
than  the  electric  plant,  1  am  happy  to  report  that  I  believe  this  is  an 
actuality  and  not  a  syndicate  myth.  The  company  now  has  three  small 
steamers,  with  apparatus,  at  work  clearing  the  river  of  obstructions.  It 
is  backed  by  well-known  New  York  capitalists 

MINERALS  AND  WOODS. 

Tradition  is  that  many  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  worked  both  by  the 
old  Indians  and  Spaniards,  exist  in  this  consular  district,  not  over  50 
miles  from  Puerto  Cabello.  Fine  and  valuable  specimens  of  both  metals 
are  constantly  found,  but  no  systematic  efforts  have  heretofore  been 
made  to  explore  the  country.  Within  the  past  three  months,  some  of  the 
.\merican  capitalists  connected  with  the  Yaracuy  Navigation  Company 
have  sent  out  a  number  of  New  York  mining  engineers,  who  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  prospecting  the  country.  As  they  have  not  yet  returned  and  no 
reports  have  been  received,  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  inform  the 
Department  what  success,  if  any,  has  attended  their  search. 

This  section  of  the  country  is  noted  for  its  productive  copper  mines. 
The  Quebrada  Company  (English)  operating  those  at  Aroa  have  recently 
shut  down  mines  and  smelter  owing  to  the  great  depression  in  the  copper 
market.  The  quality  of  the  ore  produced  is  equaled  by  few  mines  in  the 
world. 

The  Quebrada  Railroad,  built  by  the  same  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  their  product  to  the  coast  is  still  in  operation,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  leased  lines — the  Great  South  Western  Railroad — connecting 
the  large  town  of  Barquisimeto  with  the  coast  of  Tucacasiios  miles  of 
road  in  all). 

Phosphates,  almost  pure,  are  found  near  the  coast,  not  far  from  this 
port,  and  only  awaits  a  higher  market  and  capital  to  develop. 

The  forests  throughout  the  interior  in  this  consular  district,  consist 
mainly  of  hard  fancy  cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  ebony,  lignuni- 
vitaj,  cedar,  green  heart,  etc  ,  and  will  no  doubt  .soon  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  of  export,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Yaracuy 
Navigation  Company. 

PUERTO  CABELLO. 

The  population  of  Puerto  Cabello  is  now  about  12,000,  but  as  this  is  the 
largest  port  of  entry  in  the  country,  next  to  La  Guayra,  the  magnitude 
of  its  business  cannot  be  measured  by  its  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  one  of  the  most  metropolitan  towns  in  the  country,  and  is  an 
attractive  place,  comparatively  speaking,  containing  four  pretty  parks 
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and  a  theater,  excellent  water  and  water-works,  clean  streets  for  a  place 
without  sewerage,  pleasant  dwellings,  and  handsome  storehouses.  Tracks 
are  now  beinji  laid  for  a  street  tramway,  with  the  object  of  transporting 
freight  only  from  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  to  the  wharf,  and  not 
intended  for  passenger  service. 

The  heat  here  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  pleasant  sea  breezes  that 
prevail  during  the  day  and  evenings  and  the  mountain  breezes  at  night, 
making  the  mornings  and  nights  pleasant  as  a  general  thing  throughout 
the  year. 

Puerto  Cabello  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  unhealthy  place,  and  is 
so  indicated  in  all  encyclopedias.  This  possibly  originated  in  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  yellow  fever  confined  to  some  ships  in  the  harbor  about  the 
year  1876,  during  which  most  of  the  ships  lost  nearly  all  their  crews. 
The  fever  did  not,  however,  spread  to  the  town,  and  was  brought  here 
by  these  ships.  Since  then  no  epidemic  or  even  an  approach  to  one  has 
appeared,  either  in  town  or  harbor,  and  the  uncorrected  statement  does 
gross  injustice  to  the  town.  My  own  residence  here  enables  me  to  con¬ 
tradict  this  generally  accepted  foreign  opinion. 

COST  OF  LIVING,  WAGES,  ETC. 

The  poorer  classes  of  Venezuelans  live  mainly  on  fish  and  fruits.  The 
few  articles  of  manufactured  goods  used  by  them  are  confined  to  the 
most  pressing  wants  and  of  the  commonest  grades. 

Rent  is  exceedingly  high.  An  ordinary  pleasant  dwelling  costs  from 
f6o  to  #So  per  month,  and  what  is  termed  a  hand.some  house  rents  from 
#100  to  #120  per  month.  A  house  renting  for  $30  per  month  would  be 
located  in  an  undesirable,  often  in  an  unenviable,  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  shabby  both  in  exterior  and  interior  appearance.  The  luxury  our 
poor  enjoy  in  the  way  of  small,  neat  and  cheap  houses  or  apartments,  is 
unknown  in  this  country. 

Table  board  with  which  a  foreigner  must  be  content,  and  to  which  the 
better-class  native  is  acccustomed,  #35  (United  States  gold)  per  month. 
Flour  that  sells  for  #2.50  and  #3.00  per  barrel  at  home  costs  $io  to  #ii 
gold  at  the  ports  and  often  twice  as  much  and  more  in  the  interior  towns. 
Eggs  are  40  to  60  cents  per  dozen  ;  potatoes,  8  cents  per  pound  ;  meat  15 
to  30  cents  per  pound  ;  sugar,  16  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  all  other 
imported  and  native  products  in  proportion. 

Though  this  is  an  agricultural  country,  the  native  seems  devoted  to 
raising  coffee,  cocoa,  and  like  products  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
good  vegetables.  Hence,  we  often  see  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  imported 
vegetables  in  a  country  that  could  with  proper  management  export  them. 

Incandescent  light  is  furnished  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

SAMUEL  PROSKAUER, 

Consul. 

Pi  ERTo  Cabeelo,  September,  1895. 
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THK  CULTIVATION  OF  COCOANUTS. 

United  States  Consi  late,  > 

Pi  ERTo  Cabelu),  October,  1895.  f 

Hon.  luiii'in  F.  f'hl. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  U  'ashington,  D.  C. 

Sir  I  beg  to  briefly  call  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cocoaniits 
which,  when  followed  on  a  large  scale,  proves  very  remunerative. 

Cocoaniits  are  indigenous  tp  the  sandy  soil  of  the  seacoast,  requiring 
the  warm  and  equable  temperature  of  the  tropics.  The  coast  belt  of 
Venezuela  possesses  not  only  the.se  and  every  other  requisite  condition, 
but  also  unusual  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  the  fruit  to  some  central 
point. 

Tor  hundreds  of  miles  the  coast  presents  a  narrow,  flat  surface,  in 
many  places  extending  some  distance  back  and  the  mountainous  forma¬ 
tion  in  other  places,  such  as  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  prolific 
production  of  the  fruit. 

All  the  soap  factories  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  own  groves  for 
the  oil  from  which  they  manufacture  their  product,  but  these  groves  are 
an  insignificant  patch  when  compared  to  the  waste  and  barren  lands 
unfit  for  any  other  agricultural  purpose  and  “to  be  had  for  a  mere  song.” 

The  palm  of  Venezuela  requires  four  years  to  attain  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  after  which  time  its  producing  power  is  enhanced  year  by  year^ 
until  its  full  maturity  is  reached,  about  its  eighth  year.  From  seventy- 
five  (75)  to  one  hundred  (100)  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre,  whose  full 
length  of  life  is  forty  (40)  years,  yielding  fully  300  to  350  cocoanuts  per 
annum.  The  profit  of  the  small  produce  is  not  less  than  one  dollar  per 
tree  per  annum.  The  large  grower,  handling  and  shipping  his  fruit  (sav¬ 
ing  one  or  two  middlemen’s  charges),  would  undoubtedly  double  that 
figure. 

The  palm,  while  a  tree  of  exquisite  beauty,  yields  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  and  useful  fruits  known  As  an  article  of  food  it  is  greatly 
relished.  Industrially,  its  principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
excellent  quality  soap,  the  cocoanut  oil  being  preferred  to  fat,  because  of 
its  ability  to  absorb  much  more  water  than  the  latter.  I  do  not  intend, 
however,  in  this  despatch  to  discuss  specifically  or  call  attention  to  its 
many  uses,  but  simply  its  apolication  to  a  suggestion  the  Vice  Consul 
made  to  me. 

The  husk  of  the  fruit  is  now  used  either  as  fuel  to  a  very  limited  extent 
or  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  It  therefore  seems  to  us,  that  in  countries 
such  as  Venezuela  and  its  neighbors,  where  carpets,  other  woolen  or  cot¬ 
ton  floor  coverings  are  discarded,  and  nothing  but  imported  mattings 
used,  the  manufacture  of  the  fibre  of  the  husk  into  cocoa  matting  on  the 
spot  would  prove  profitable  from  its  export,  its  sale  in  these  countries 
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and  the  surplus  cleaned  fibre  to  the  United  States.  Such  an  enterprise, 
aside  from  the  possession  of  its  own  inherent  excellence  and  elements  of 
success,  would  no  doubt  receive  great  consideration  from  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  give  its  infancy  an  encouraging  and  substantial  support. 
Venezuela  has  often  increased  the  duty  on  imported  articles  when  its 
own  products  were  attempted  to  be  utilized  in  competition  with  the  for¬ 
eign  manufactures,  and  I  believe  this  would  receive  like  governmental 
aid. 

Should  the  Department  consider  this  subject  of  sufficient  importance 
and  interest  to  give  it  publicitv,  and  any  one  desire  further  information, 
1  will  cheerfully  comply  with  such  requests,  or  send  samples  of  husk, 
with  fibre,  if  postage  or  expressage  is  sent. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  PROSKAUER, 

I  nited  States  Consul. 


AUSTRALIAN  CATTLE  SHIPMENTS. 

Regarding  the  recent  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  Australian  live  stock  into  the  markets  of  Pmgland,  the 
following  interview  with  Mr.  William  Savage  on  the  subject, 
published  in  the  South  American  yournal,  will  be  found  of 
interest : 

“Mr.  William  Savage,  one  of  the  leading  exporters  of  live  stock  of 
.\rgentina.  has  been  interviewed  on  his  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  industry  and  the  probable  result  of  .Australian  com¬ 
petition.  He  stated  that  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of 
the  bad  returns  which  the  Australian  shipments  had  hitherto  given,  the 
trade  is  bound  to  continue  and  to  extend.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
better  shipping  arrangements  and  lower  freights,  and  that  these  will  be 
obtained  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .At  present  the  rate  from  Australia  to 
England  is  /"S  per  head,  but  before  long  it  will  probably  be  lowered  to 
/"s,  while  Mr.  Savage  does  not  expect  to  see  the  rate  from  the  River 
Platte  to  fall  below  /'4.  The  present  rate  from  the  United  States  is  only 
2S.  6<1.  per  head.  The  Argentines  must  give  more  attention  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  their  cattle  if  they  hope  to  obtain  a  good  trade.” 
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BU.SINKSS  PROGRESS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  George  W.  Drabble,  Chairman  of  the  London  and  River 
Plate  Hank,  in  submitting  his  annual  report  recently  to  his 
shareholders,  makes  the  following  encouraging  exhibit  of  the 
present  and  prospectiv'e  outlook  for  the  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  existing  in  the  Republics  in  which  his  corpora¬ 
tion  has  interests  : 

I  think  there  is  no  better  barometer  of  tlie  position  and  progress  of 
these  countries  than  their  railway  traffics.  For,  as  you  know,  the  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  po.ssess  well-made  roads,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  whole 
of  their  traffic,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  is  conveyed  by  the  railways. 

Then  I  have  gleaned  from  other  statistics,  and  I  find  more  particularly, 
taking  the  Argentine  Republic  into  consideration,  that  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  .\yres  in  1857  was  78,000  people  ;  in  1S82,  295,000, 
whilst  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  it  can  safely  be  estimated  at 
700,000  people.  Then  let  us  take  of  their  most  important  products — 
wool :  In  the  year  1875  there  were  only  140,000  bales  exported,  while  in 
the  present  year,  without  doubt,  the  clip  will  yield  upwards  of  500,000 
bales.  .Another  article  is  wine  ;  that  is  also  assuming  great  importance, 
and  if  you  have  read  the  reports  of  the  Argentine  Great  Western,  you 
will  find  how  greatly  dependent  that  railway  is  for  its  traffic  on  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  wines  or  fruit  from  the  .Andean  provinces.  Frozen  meat  is  a 
new  feature.  In  the  year  1890,  448,000  sheep  were  exported,  while  in  the 
year  1894  the  exports  amounted  to  1,300,000,  and  in  the  present  year  the 
export  will  be  still  larger.  Hides  and  tallow  do  not  show  the  same 
amount  of  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  but  if  we  turn  to  cereals,  we 
find  a  wonderful  development.  In  the  year  1875  they  had  to  import  for 
local  consumption  20,000  tons;  whilst  in  the  year  1894,  after  providing  for 
all  local  wants,  the  export  was  1,500,000  tons,  and  this  j'ear  that  export 
will  be  further  increased.  Then  we  find  other  industries  are  being 
developed.  There  are  distilleries,  a  large  woolen  manufactory,  which  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  others.  There  are  also  hat  manufactories  and 
others,  all  of  which  require  banking  facilities  ;  and  I  quote  these  that 
you  may  know  what  the  position  of  the  country  is  vis-a-vis  our  banking 
interest.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  details  as  regards  the  Uruguay 
Republic ;  sufficient  to  say  that  their  exports  have  not,  in  as  large  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  exports  from  the  Argentine,  so  materially  increased, 
whilst,  when  we  opened  our  branch  in  Brazil,  I  stated  to  you  that  the 
products  of  that  country  alone  exceeded  upwards  of  /'4o,o(x),ooo. 
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Chile . !  Senor  Don  Jorge  Montt. .  Santiago. 
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UNITED  STATES  CONSULATES. 


Frequent  application  is  made  to  the  Bureau  for  the  address 
of  United  States  Consuls  in  the  South  and  Central  American 
Republics.  Those  desiring  to  correspond  with  any  consul  can 
do  so  by  addressing  “  The  United  States  Consulate  ”  at  the 
point  named.  Letters  thus  addressed  will  be  delivered  to  the 
proper  person.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  consuls  to  devote  their  time  to  private  business, 
and  that  all  such  letters  may  properly  be  treated  as  personal  and 
any  labor  involved  may  be  subject  to  charge  therefor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  United  States  Consulates  in  the 


different  Republics : 

Argentine  Republic — 
Buenos  Aires. 
Cordoba. 

Rosario. 

Bolivia — 

La  Paz. 

Brazil — 

Bahia. 

Para. 

Pernambuco. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Rio  de  Janerio. 
Santos. 

Chile — 

Antofagasta. 

Arica. 

Coquimbo. 

Iquique. 

Talcahuano. 

Valparaiso. 


Colombia — 

Barranquilla. 

Bogota. 

Cartagena. 

Colon(A.spinwall). 

Medillin. 

Panama. 

Costa  Rica — 

San  Jose. 

Dominican  Republic — 
Puerto  Plata. 
Samana. 

Santo  Domingo. 
Ecuador — 

Guayaquil. 
Guatemala — 
Guatemala. 

Haiti — 

Cape  Haitien. 

Port  au  Prince. 
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Honduras — 

Mexico — Continued.  ' 

Ruatan. 

Tuxpan.  J 

Tegucigalpa. 

Vera  Cruz.  f 

Mexico — 

Nicaragua — 

Acapulco. 

Managua.  A 

Chihuahua. 

San  Juan  del  Norte. 

Durango. 

Paraguay —  J 

Knsenada. 

Asuncion. 

Guaymas. 

Peru —  j 

La  Paz. 

Callao.  ! 

Matamoras. 

Salvador — 

Mazatlan. 

San  Salvador. 

Merida. 

Uruguay — 

Mexico. 

Colonia. 

Nogales. 

Montevideo. 

Nuevo  Laredo. 

Paysandu.  J 

Paso  del  Norte. 

Venezuela — 

Piedras  Negras. 

La  Guayra.  ; 

Saltillo. 

Maracaibo. 

Tampico. 

Puerto  Cabello.  ' 
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also  in  Hand-books)  . 
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50.  Hand-book  of  the  American  Republics,  No.  3  .  50 

51.  Hand-book  of  Nicaragua .  50 

52.  Hand-book  of  Santo  Domingo .  50 

53.  Immigration  and  Land  Laws  of  Latin  America .  4® 

54.  Hand-book  of  Paraguay . 5® 

55.  Hand-book  of  Bolivia .  4® 

57.  Hand-book  of  Honduras  .  5® 

58.  Hand-book  of  Salvador .  5® 

61.  Hand-book  of  Uruguay  .  5® 

62.  Hand  book  of  Haiti  .  5® 

63.  How  the  Markets  of  Latin  America  may  be  Reached .  4® 

64.  Hand-book  of  Ecuador .  5® 

67.  Hand-book  of  the  Argentine  Republic .  5® 


PUBLICATIONS  NOT  numbered. 

Commercial  Directory  of  Latin  America.  (This  publication  em¬ 
braces  all  the  Directories  named  above.)  .  4o 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau .  5 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau .  15 

Fourth  .\nnu.al  Report  of  the  Bureau .  10 

Manual  de  las  Republicas  Americanas,  1S91  (Spanish  edition  of 

Kani-book  No.  i) .  . .  50 


International  American  Conference  Reports  and  Recommendations, 
including  the  Reports  of  the  Plan  of  Arbitration,  Reciprocity 
Treaties,  International  Railway,  Steamship  Communication, 
Sanitary  Regulations,  Common  Silver  Coin,  Patents  and  Trade- 
Marks,  Weights  and  Measures,  Port  Dues,  International 
Law,  Extradition  Treaties,  International  Bank,  Memorial  Tab¬ 


let,  Columbian  Exposition — 

Octavo,  bound  in  paper .  50 

Octavo,  bound  in  half  Morocco .  150 


International  -American  Conference  Reports  of  Committees  and 
Discussions  thereon.  (Revised  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  by  order  of  the  Conference,  adopted 


March  7,  1890.)  Vols.  i,  2,  3  and  4 — 

Quarto  edition,  bound  in  paper,  4  vols .  ...  3  00 

Quarto  edition,  bound  in  cloth,  4  vols .  7  50 


PRICE  LIST  OF  ITTJLICATIONS. 

CENTS. 

Code  of  Commercial  Nomenclature,  first  and  .second  volumes,  S50 
paj'es  each,  bound  in  cloth,  containinf'  upwards  of  24,c)fx>  coni- 
niercial  terms  each,  in  Knglisli,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Two 


volumes .  5  r»’> 

New  United  States  Tariff  Act .  5 


THE  MONTHLY  BULLETINS. 

Subscription  price  of  the  Monthly  Bulletins  for  the  fiscal  year, 


July  to  June,  inclusive,  per  annum . $1  «io 

Single  copies .  10 


In  addition  to  general  information,  the  Monthly  Bulletins  contain 
special  information  as  follows  : 

The  October  Bulletin  (’93)  is  a  special  Bulletin  on  Coffee  Cultivation  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries. 

November  (’93). — Special  information  regarding  Coal  and  Petrolemn 
in  Colombia. 

December  (’93). — Special  information  concerning  Minerals  and  Mineral 
■Resources  of  northwestern  Nicaragua;  Nitrate  Deposits,  etc.,  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  Coffee  in  Haiti,  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 

January  ('94) — Special  information  on  Marble  Deposits  in  Colombia. 

February  (’94). — Costa  Rica  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  Railways  in  South 
America. 

March  (’94). — Ramie  Culture  in  southern  countries,  and  India  Rubber 
in  Colombia. 

April  (’94).— Special  Co.sta  Rica  Bi-lletix. 

May  (’94). — Tariff  Modifications  in  Mexico. 

June  C'M)- — Import  Duties  of  Guatemala  (revised). 

July  (’94). — American  Live  Stock  ;  Price  of  Public  Lands  in  Mexico. 

August  (’94). — .American  Live  Stock — continued  ;  Coffee  in  Peru. 

September  (’94). — American  Live  Stock — continued;  Amendments  to 
new  Guatemala  Tariff;  The  Reciprocal  Commercial  Arrangements  of 
the  United  States  under  Section  3  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1890. 

October  (’94). — American  Live  Stock — continued  ;  Cotton  Industry  in 
Argentina. 

November  (’94).  —  Continued  articles  on  above  subject;  Venezuela 
Banking  Laws. 

December  (’94). — American  Live  Stock — continued  ;  Consular  Fees, 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

January  (’95). — New  United  States  Tariff  Act,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

February  (’95). — American  Live  Stock — continued  ;  Tariff  Changes, 
Mexico;  Custom  House  Law,  ’95,  Argentine  Republic;  New  Tariff, 
British  Honduras  ;  Rights  of  Foreigners,  Honduras. 


PRICE  LIST  (»F  PUBLICATIONS. 


March  ('95). — Tariff  Changes,  Argentine  Republic;  Tariff  Changes, 
Guatemala. 

April  (’95). — T’roduction  and  Consumption  of  Coffee  ;  Chilean  Cur¬ 
rency  Conversion  Hill ;  Venezuela,  New  Law  of  Public  Lauds. 


REPRINTS  OE  PI  BUICATIONS  NAMED  AROVP:,  AND  BOI  ND  TOGETHER 

IN  papp:r,  as  .stated  below. 


CENTS. 


Vol  I,  Part  I. — First  Annual  Report,  Hand-book  No.  3,  and  Bread- 

stuffs  in  Latin  America. .  60 

Vol.  1,  Part  2. — Mines  and  Mining  Laws,  Land  and  Immigration  Laws, 

Commercial  Information .  (a) 

Vol.  5,  Part  I. — Tariffs:  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  British 

Possessions .  40 

Vol.  5,  Part  2. — Tariffs :  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 

Nicaragua .  40 

Vol.  5,  Part  3. — Tariffs:  Peru,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  United 
States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela .  40 


CLINTON  FURBISH, 

Director. 


Washington,  D.  C.  March  i,  1S95. 


These  publications  may  be  purchased  from  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  and  New  York. 


VALUK  OK  AMKRICAX  COINS. 

The  followitiff  table  shows  the  value  in  I’nited  States  j'obl,  of  coins 
representinjj  the  monetary  units  of  the  Central  anti  South  American 
republics,  and  Mexico,  estimated  quarterly  by  the  Director  of  the  I’nited 
States  mint,  in  pursuance  of  act  of  Congress  : 


Uruguay  has  the  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency.  One  million 
dollars  in  silver  of  various  denominations  were  coined  two  years  ago, 


VALUK  or  AMERICAN  COINS. 


and  $1,000,000  more  arc  now  being  issued.  This  currency  is  accepted  as 
legal  tender. 

Paraguay  has  no  gold  or  silver  coins  of  its  own  stamping.  The  silver 
peso  of  other  South  .Xmericau  republics  circulates  there,  and  has  the 
same  value  as  in  the  countries  that  issue  them. 


WEIGHTS  AXD  MEASURES. 


The  following  table  gives  the  chief  weights  aud  measures  in  commer¬ 
cial  use  in  Mexico  and  the  republics  of  Central  aud  South  America,  and 
their  equivalents  iu  the  I'nited  States  :  • 


DF.SOMIfi.tTIOX. 


WHEKE  I'SEK. 


U.  S.  EyriVALENTS. 


Are 


Arol)c . . 

Arroba  (dry). . . , 
do  . . . < 

do  . . . . 

do  ... 

Arrot  a  (Ibiuid). 

Karril . 

Carga  . 

Centavo . . 

Cuadra . . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

Cubic  Meter... 
Fauega  (dry). . . 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Fraseo . 


I 


do  . 

Gram . . 

lleetare  . 

llectolilcr  (dry) . | 

do  (liquid).. I 

Kilogram  (kilo) . | 

Kiloiueter . : 

i.eaguu  (laud) . 

Liltra . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

Liter . 

I.ivre . 

Maurania . 


Metric . 

Paraguay . 

Argentine  Kepultlic . 

Brazil . 

Cul)a . ' . 

Venezuela . 

Cuita  and  Venezuela . i 

Argentine  liepuldie  and  .Mexieo..: 

Mexico  and  Salvador . | 

Central  America . 

Argentine  Kepuldie . ; 

0.()-.‘471  acre. 

‘.(.A  iKiunds. 

‘i.A.olT.’i  poiind.s. 
ISJ.Its  pounds. 
•.i.A.tiiitVl  pounds. 
2.5.4024  pounds. 
4.2t>:i  trallons. 
20.0TH7  galloas. 
:{00  pounds. 

4.2t!:!l  gallons. 

4.2  acres. 

7H.l»  yards. 

8.0i  1  s<|uure  feet. 
2  acres  (nearly). 

.Mexico . 

1..>1~28  bushels. 

3.S88  bushels. 

Argentine  Kejiublie . 

Mexieo .  . 

.Metric . 

2..A0tt6  quarts. 

[  2..5  quarts, 
i  1.5.4:52  grains. 

guilds. 

Paraguay . 

4.t):5;5  acres. 
1.0127  iHiunds. 

1.014  {Hinnds. 
l.Ollil  pounds. 
i.014(>.5  |Kiunds. 
1.0143  |H)unds. 
1.0143  pounds. 

!  1.0101  )H>unds. 

1.0.5*>7  quarts. 

'  l.ttTOl  pounds. 

1  ..5-0  acres. 

,  Venezuela . 

1  .Metric . 

(iiiiana . 

Costa  Rica .  . 

WKir.HTS  AXn  MEASrRF-S. 


Denomination,  j  AViieuk  Useo. 

Marc  . . . I  Holivia .  . 

Meter .  Metric . 

Pie .  Argentine  Republic . 

Quintal .  do  do  . 

do  .  Brazil . 

do  .  Chile,  Me.xico  and  Peru . 

do  .  Paraguay . 

do  .  Metric . 

Suerte .  Uruguay . 

Vara .  .Argentine  Republic . 

do  .  Central  America . 

do  .  Chile  and  Peru . 

do  .  Cuba . 

do  .  Mexico .  . 

do  .  Paraguay . 

do  .  Venezuela . 


U.  S.  Equivai.ests. 


O.o'JT  j>ounds. 

inches. 

O.'.MTS  foot. 

101. 4’J  pounds. 
lltO.OO  i>ounds. 

101. (>l  i>niiiuls. 

100  pounds. 

^JO.^O  pounds. 

».700  Cuadras  (see  cuadra). 
31.120H  inches. 

3't.S74  inches. 

Si.Sfo  inches. 

8:i.3)S4  inches. 

8:1  inches. 

.34  inches. 

3.3.384  Inches. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


METRIC  WEIGHTvS. 

Milligram  (i/ioco  gram)  equals  0.0154  grain. 

Centigram  (i/ioo  gram)  equals  0.1543  grain. 

Decigram  (i/io  gram)  equals  1.5432  grains. 

Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 

Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3527  ounce. 

Hectogram  (100  grams)  equals  3.5274  ouncc.s. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046  pounds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Millier  or  touuea — ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 

METRIC  DRY  MEASURE. 

Millimeter  (i/iooo  liter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 

Centiliter  (i/ioo  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 

Deciliter  (i/io  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 

Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.08  quarts. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.S38  bushels. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

METRIC  LIQUID  MEASURE. 

Millimeter  (i/iooo  liter)  equals  0.27  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (i/ioo  liter)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  (i/io  liter)  equals  0.845  gill. 

Liter  equals  1.0567  quarts. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Decaliter  (lo  liters)  equals  2.6417  gallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.417  gallons. 

Kiloliter  (100  liters)  equals  264.17  gallons. 

METRIC  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

Millimeter  (i/iooo  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Centimeter  (i/ioo  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 

Decimeter  (i/io  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 

Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  i  inch. 

Kilometer  (1,000  meters)  equals  0.62137  mile  {3,280  feet  10  inches). 
Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

METRIC  SURFACE  MEASURE. 

Centare  (i  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 

Are  (100  square  meters)  119.6  square  yards. 

Hectare  (10^000  square  meters)  equals  2,471  acres. 

The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  following  named 
countries :  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  United  States  of  America,  United  States 
of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 


